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, s-Mnless, they, had, been seconded ‘by; these t 

THE WASHINGTON FAMILY. pees qualities which will po ata age rind 

WITH AN ILLUSTRATION. ricans through all time, 

Tue mezzotint for the month is a picture of Lapy Wasuincton was a fit partner for ithis 
Generaland. Lady Washington. This engraving ; noble man. She frst became soquainted with 
is: partly taken ftom.a large picture, representing Washington ‘shortly after the ‘defeat ‘of Brad- 
the two august personages of our engraving, as } dock; and tradition says that the first interview 
well,as the niece sand mephew of Lady Wash- | awoke ja mutual affectién in each others hearts. 
ington. As the two children are not properly of ; Washington, at that time, was a colonel .in the 
the Washington Family, they have been omitted } provincial troops, a man already much regarded 
by our-engraver. The picture represents General in Virginia, and in. person tall, dignified, and 
and Lady Washington seated at head-quarters, ; commanding: his, future, bride was a))widow, 
withthe; catapiih views for it was the practice { scarcely twenty-two, beautiful, adeomplished, 
of Washington’s excellent wife \to join ‘him as and wealthy. » Washington had alighted only 
‘soon as*the army. went into winter quarters, ; for afew minutés at the house of the acquain- 
and -remain with him until the opening’ of the tance where he met the then,Mrs. Custis; -bat 
campaign: ; the ‘charms of her society proved so.great that 

The, biography of . Washington is so well ; he remained until long after, night-fall, and left 
.kti6wnithat it is! unnecessary.to recapitnldte it. ; deeply enamored of his,.future wife...A ‘short 
The seeret: of: his greatness is not, however, so } time afterward he was married to the objett of 
generally understood. Washington owed his ° his affection; and.the wedding was long spoken 
fame, rather to. his, moral, than to. his intellec- } of, in tradition, ag one of the most splendid.ever 
Ataliqualities.. The, son of).a iplain. Virginia | seen in that wealthy and aristocratic cdlony. 
-farmer, he had nobettér education than.is now Dating most of ‘his Presidency, Washington 
afforded to. the poorest child in Pennsylvania. } resided in Philadelphia. He heldya levee every 
Neither noble: blood, nor academic honors, nor } Tuesday afternoon; and Lady Washington ‘re- 
igreat ;wealth heralded his entrance into ‘life. } ceived visitors every Friday evening, |: The dreas 
‘He had: emphatically his: own fortune to make. }.of the President, on these public occasions, was 
sBut mis moTHER had early taught him’ that rec- ; a full suit of black velvety withsilver buckles and 
titude and honor were» ** better, than: fine gold.” }.a steel ‘hilted sword:..Ladcy Washington always 
He grew ap accardingly-a man. of high moral } wore the high.cap in-which she is represented 
principle, Resolute to do right regardless of the >in our engraving, called the “ Queen’s Night- 
‘consequences, firm, courageous, incorruptible, } cap.” Occasionally they visited the, theatre. 
he. was: just: the |mazi for the crisis to which }/They) regularly attended Christ, Churelt, every 
‘the voice .of God asgvellas that:af his;country } Sunday. , The.coaph.driven by Washington was 
called hime “Without the-influence ‘which his } presented to him by Louis XVI,,.and was pro- 
‘pure character obtained for him in the war of » fusely ornamented with carved flowers, cupids, 
independence, the army could never have been > &c. He generally dtove hut two horses, though 
‘kept together, .or:our Jiberties:achieved. | He ;)0n. particular occasions four, and even o- 
chad; no doubt, great military talént, for Napo- } were harnessed: to this!’ coach. 
leon was accustomed say that there were few } . Lady Washington; we hawt aid inidrapd foie 
things so brilliant in’ history as the surprise at }/her husband at winter quarters. She was at 
‘Trenton; but.even these great abilities, and that } Valley Forge in. 1778,:and often presided at ithe 
‘sound common sense for:which'Washington was } dinner-table when the only dessert was a filate 
‘80 remarkable, would have beeti insufficient to } of hickory nuts. Her demeanor was grave Sut 
Oe ee war, } cheerful, and eminently dignified. 
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THE PROVOKING LITTLE CREATURE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ FRANCES AND FANNY.”’ 
’ 


In that small; i. tenement, jseveral years j 


ago, td eee. rs. Graver, and their niece 
Phebe Lamb. Phebe was now in her sixteenth 
year. She was rather under the middle size, 
very fair, very rosy, and with very black eyes. 
She had a pretty figure, to say nothing of well 
‘shaped hands and feet. She was, besides, very 
good-hearted and very industrious, but, unfortu- 
nately, in addition to so many agreeable verys 
she was of a very uncertain temper—in short, 
spoiled by over indulgence. 

Phebe ‘owned the small, new brick house 
next’ door to her uncle’s old one. It rented 
for one hundred ‘dollars a year, and this sum, 
with the many presents she received from her 
.god+mother, caused ‘her'to be considered among 
the: young people’of ‘her class: quite a little 
heiress. ‘She had lovers’ in plenty.’ There was 
Abraham Lawson, the: ‘master carpenter, quite 
well off in the world, ‘and no way disposed to 
consider the brick’ house ‘asa contemptible 
dowry for a wife. There was a young clerk, 
Stephen Burns, with a good salary; and a 
farmer; ‘by thé “name of Macfarlane, who con- 
sidered ‘himself ‘the most sure of any of her 
lovers'in obtaining the provoking little creature, 
as she was generally called. 

' ‘But there was one young man who loved her 
with the purest affection: this was James Rey- 
noldsjthe cabinet-maker.' He had been very 
fond: of her from her childhood, had always 
taken ‘her part: in her little quarrels with her 
young compgnions, had whipped several boys 
-who: made her angry in attempting to kiss her, 
‘and was the first and foremost to speak up for 
her when‘she was called a passionate vixen, or 
‘even # provoking little creature. 

‘In her heart she appreciated James Reynolds, 
though in a worldly poitit‘of view he was inferior 
‘to ‘her other lovers; but whimsically enough, she 
-treated him with even less cordiality and frank- 
ness than the others! ‘He was, however, in very 
good business; and bade fair, some day, to attain 
~a@ competence. ‘ 
-#Pheebe had just entered her seventeenth year 
“when James met her, one day in a shady walk, or 
rather; when he followed her there,and without 
much preparation:he told her in # frank, manly 
way that he loved‘her, and trusted, as she must 
/have known this for a long time, that she would 
allow him to hope fora retain. =»: | f 

. Phebe, the little gipsy, had expected this de- 
,claration for some time. ‘She.torned away her 
head to hide the pleasure that this avowal gave 

4 


her. But she would not give the poor fellow 
any hope. She said she was too young to think 
of such things, and he ought to look further, for 
there were many girls who would be very happy 

rebels his addresses. / | ; 
S52 


t where is the” use?” ‘said he—“where 
would be the possibility even of my paying 
attention to any other girl, when my heart is 
fixed in you alone? Dear Phebe, give me the 
least hope, and I will wait your_own time, 
What would two years be, long as they inight 
seem, could I be sure that at the end of that 
time you would promise to be my wife ?”” 

She had hold of his arm all this time, and ‘was 
happy enough, but she trifled with him, and said 
it must not be, that maybe he would repent, and 
soon. So poor. James got no comfort, though 
from her manner he did not despair. He still 
persevered, went to see her-every day for several 
days in succession, and then absented himself for 
a week because she showed more attention to 
Macfarlane, who was very assiduous, and who 
‘was supposed to be tlie one she would accept at 
last. 

Her; aunt often spoke to Phoebe about ‘her 
coquetry, and predicted that she »would have 
to take Abraham Lawson at last, for that her 
other lovers would all get tired and leave her. 

“T know one that won’t leave me,” shewould 
reply archly, “he will wait as long as I please.” 

“If you mean James Reynolds,’’ replied: Mrs. 
Graver,’ “you may find yourself mistaken; for 
he will be ashamed always to follow the whims 
and caprices of such a provoking little creature 
as you are. Besides, James is getting-on inthe 
world, and I hear that Mr. Simpson is often:in- 
viting him to his house, and he has a very pretty 
daughter who isn’t a bit of @ flirt.’ 

“ James can never fancy such a stiff. poke:gf 
a'girl, even if she was as rich as, they say she 
will be.”’ TOM eit ’ 

“«Many a man, Phebe, has taken up with a 
stiff poke! of a girl as you call it, when ill-used 
by @ woman that he has long loved: so beware 
or you will find out your error when too late.” 
‘, This conversation made a little impression.on 
the silly girl, and James gad hopes again; and 
though she never would let him come to the 
point, he was indulgent to her whims,and never 
‘allowed. any one to find fault with her... 

\In the beginning of ‘the winter her godmother, 
who lived in Philadelphia, wrote to Phebe, urging 
her to redeem a long promised visit; and Phebe, 
who ‘having always lived in a country village, 
felt ia. great desire to visit: a large city, deter 
mined to go. This was a terrible blow to James 





Reynolds, for Phoebe contemplated spending the 
whole winter in Philadelphia. ‘If she would 
vi—.AJ .108 
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only engage herself to him,’’ he said, “he could 
‘bear her absence better; but, it would be the 
death of him if she'went away, leaving him in 
this uncertainty.”’. He actually spoke on the 
subject to. Phoebe’s uncle, who, promised to use 
his influence. 
very evening. : 

“ And how jong are! you to remain in Phila- 
delphie 2??? he said to Phebe, ‘I hope not more 
than a month, for we cannot spare you.’? 

« A-month! why I expect to stay nearly all 
winter-—there is no one wants me here, I am 
sure.”? 

You know better, Pheebe. Everybody wants 
you—what is to become of Macfarlane?”’ 

‘* Macfarlane !—I sent him to his darling farm 
yesterday : yourwill not see his ugly black horse 
tied: to ott post any more,’? 

«Then there is Abraham. Lawson, what is he 
to do??? 

“Oh, he will fare better’ than Macfarlane, 
for. 1 recommended him to try his fortune with 
Marlenne Ramsay, for she has a house that rents 
twice as high #smire—he called/me names,?’ 
said she, laughing, ‘fand then went off. . T shall 
never: see him looking hard at ee little, brick 
house again.” 


“ Well—you have got rid of two—then there 


is Stephen Burns, he will)sigh his heart,out.’’: 


“He! oh, how'can you think of him as a beau 
of mine ? - Why he-is the. most conceited, im- 
pettinent puppy I ever saw.  Oaly think of his 
calling James Reynolds a Jerry Sneak—he to 
put himself: on a par with James,’? | 

Poor James, I fear it will go hard with him 
if you stay away all winter. He says that if 
you would only allow: him to hope, he——” - 

Why, has he been complaining to you of 
mhe,uncle? I don’t thank him for it, I can tell 
you. I wonder why a poor gitl must say ‘yes’ 
the moment a man ask& her to have-him. Here 
isa girl now who niayJove:a man ever so much, 
butio, she is-notto let: him know it, she is to 
pine and-pine away, just as Nancy Garson did, 
and die: for: toverof ‘sucha: good for nothing 
fellow as Andrew White, and he confessing to 
me that he loved’ her too. » I'am very young, I 
know, but I>havé been a great deal amongst 
gitls and their beaux, and I have found out that 


they think 'they:can ‘pick and choose as it ‘suits: 


them—and we must accept aoe when they 
offer.” 

» “But James Réynolds does ‘not think ‘so, 
Phasbé; ‘he: asked’ -you long ‘ago te have him, 


and all:your ill-usage has not driven him from: 


you. Do take pity on him and give him a little 
hope to'live upon While’ you aré:gone.” | 
**E should not mind doing that, if he would 


An Pepe occurréd ‘that. 
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not torment me when I come back. I am sorry 
he has complained of me to ‘you—you can tell 
him that if he‘had not done so I should get you 
to tell him that'he is worth all the beaux in the 
village put together—good bye!’? » 

This wasall the saucy girl would acknowledge, 
but it was quite enough for James,and in fact her 
uncle thought it was sufficient encouragement for 
the lover to persevere. 

Her godmother was properly delighted. to see 
her Phebe, and to find:her so pretty and well be- 
haved too. She created quite a sensation mong 
her. godmother’s friends. );Her little “head ’ was 
nearly turned with the attentions paid to her. 
But notwithstanding all. this, and more than one 
very excellent offer of marriage, Phoxbe found 
herself sighing for her friends at home; so she 
determined ‘to return with the first: chance that 
offered. 

She was a great letter writer, and like’ all 
young Jddies, she kept a journal; and at the 
end of every week this was-despatched by mail 
to her aunt. Of course, as James Reynolds»was 
supposed to’be im great favor with Phebe, he 
was ‘generally told of her letters by her aunt. 
It was ‘somé. consolation, théréfore, to know 
that she had refused two good’ offers, and» his 
heart: whispered: that it might possibly be on 
his account. 

At last Phebe came home. She was like a 
bird ‘escaping from «its cage; ‘for the quiet and 
etiquette of a-city house,-where there was no 
frisking in and out, no danéing, no little snatches 
of songs, and no walking out just as the whim 
suited, was very annoying to Phebe. But no 
soonér was she fairly at home again, and had 
seen all her friends, than the little wretch began 
to torment James:once more. | She let him per- 
ceive how very glad shé was to see him—how 
could she help it when the tears would rundown 
his cheeks as she shook hands with him? James, 
invan' ecstasy of delight, made bold to ask her to 
look in at'his shop, the next day, as she passed 
by, as he had something to show her. 

The next day she did call, pretending that she 
just stopped’ on hér way from Mrs. Field, who 


wanted to'‘hear about her godmother. James 
took her to the upper end of the shop, out of 
the hearing ‘of. the men and boys, removing 


a large cover, showed her with an 

and*a blushing face, a beautiful inlaid work-~ 
table, all the labor of his own hands. She was 
jast-going to exclaim, “oh! how beautiful,’’ but 
she recollected that he intended it for her, and 


‘she was silent—it was one of the hardest strug- 


gles to behave ill that she’ hed ever had in her 
life, bat her evil:genius came ‘to: hersassistance. 
“Tt is very pretty Mr. Reynolds,” said shé 
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carelessly, without! examining it~“ if rie: Mrs. 
Stewart :could- see ity I have!no! doubt she would: 
purchase it.) I:must go now, good «morning.”? |‘! 

Heturnedds réd as fire. Miss Phebe Lamb,” 
said he, in return 'for'calling-hiny Mr: Reynolds, 
‘¢ Pid not make this for sale: but I have changed 
my ‘mind ;:and now the: work-table”?—kicking ‘it 
as heeft the spot‘ shall be soldE am = 
of my life.” 

Phosbée was thunderstrucles He put on his sid, 
and! fiiirly left her standing! in'the shop, rooted to ' 
-the: spots 

But! poor James got tlie: better of! his’ angry 
feelings. ' He hastened back, for he! could easily 
imagine how the hanuglity , provoking little beauty! 
was looking at this mometit; arid he could easily 
guéss, too, that'she would amakée him’ suffer for 
this :ontbreak:- ‘Bat! nstounded as she was, there 
had been time to recover; and when he come 
toward hér looking» ‘humble-and penitent, she 
walked quietly out of the; slop; only observing 
that ‘he! had! erage: to+throw “98 cover! over 
the work table. ie 1o9 Vt 

‘Well:might: people call a a sabvshitie little 
creature!,| Poon James éalled her a provoking’ 
little devil—arid: he: said! it' so: loud:that one = 
his! apprentices lieard itv) )°1 

There: were; no»more visits! from Semneet 
Three, four, five, six days, and he never‘came! 
near’ her! He was: completely disheartenéd. 
All;winter ‘he hail ;been hardcat) work «making! 
famiture to: furnisha, -housey for » himself: and» 
Phebe, as he! woud: flatter ‘himself that:-when 
she: ‘returned his doubts: Would bé at .an end. 
Phoebe | knew this ‘toa, for her aunt: had! told 
her of..it by letters; and: had also:spokew of the 
beautiful work-table. | But the first thing Phebe 
heard: the néxt day from her aunt was that James: 
had offered the whole of the furniture fot sale. 
He was going to: give up his — and try this 
fortuné elsewhere. 

Phebe heard this unmoved, sea her aunt: at 
last began to; thirik that slie really did noticare! 
for James any longer, that some one: in: Phila-' 
delphia‘had supplanted:him. But. she was mis- 


taken, 'for Pheebe went wp:to hér:own bedsroom) 


and cried :as if: her: heatt wonld-breaks {When 
she: had: thus» relieved: herself, she: went On. to: 
weavers liftle web, that she had began—« foolish: 

“to ‘he sure; bnt Phoebe was Phebe, arid: 
Giiaue clanging her nature, | The tenahts: ; 
hadvleft*her liousé,and her uncle, before’ renting: 
itvtd ‘another Had put it in order,:so that it:was) 
quite, ready? if any:one! offered; dnd: ‘there was: 
Phase nll'the! wild intending to be the tenant 
herself.’ She bound het family to seereey, for it 


bs na ego reece cae walt surprises to: — 


Reynolds. © con 





' She walked out ih the wind'a little way to get 


rid of the! ‘redness ‘of har eyes, as she did not 


want any one to see that she had been crying, 
Atia little distance, just going downs ‘lane; sti¢ 
saw James walking with that “out ee of a 
girl,’ Miss Simpson. 

She fairly stood still with amazement. Had 
it teally:come to this? He«that'had ‘never so 
much’ as'looked at’ this girl before, to be giving 
her his arm, and walking along so slowly‘ too! 

One'of ‘her young friends met her, andseeitig 


the'direction ‘of her eyes, said—* yes, 'yow may’ 


well stare, Phebe: there he goes, fickle asthe 
rest of thems’ He ealled you a provoking little 
devil, and now’! see the reason of? it." v— 

He never did call me so,”’ said: poor’ Phebe, 
that I-am certain of) and as’toohis walking 
with Miss Simpson, it is‘all' accident, Marthd— 
though it doesnot. ‘concern! me any: more’ than 
it does you—good morning, I am going ‘to«see 
old'Mrs. Bateman.” 

‘She had‘ not gone far; before she saw Saini 
again.’ He was alone, walking slowly} and: idol 
ing’down. While she was’ debating: whether ty 
tiitn of go on, he saw her and. stopped too as if 
irresoluté; ‘but he walked on,/and as she sere es 
on likewise they soon met. B Se 

The good-for-nothing littlething; the sdaithant 
they catne near one another, excldimed-'d; 
Jameés; F hear you have been ‘calling: me namiés:” 

- His 'face-was like scarlet—*iI call’ you names; 
me Tana 1 ‘you sot —_—— 
call you ??>. erties 

She could ‘a hetp laughing at his éon« 
sterhation,'thongh angry enough’ too: when! - 
thought of that stiff: poke of :a girls - 

“ No-matter wlio told: me++it was‘ not’Miss 
Simpson-so don’t quarrel:with her about/it- 
and yet she might have: ‘told: it be the: _ 
whom T heard:iti??» + 4 

» just’ parted from’ Miss 5 dae Phoebe) 
and:'so far from: speaking illnof ‘you, or saying) 
ill-natured: things .of:! any «one, ‘she «has “been 
trying to: make mé think’ better: of +—, how- 


‘ever, it: isoall. overs only I want veryimuch ‘to 
‘know what you! mean—what did. they say DT 


called youy but a: provoking little creature?” © 


'e Provoking little devil James+—yes, you 
called mé a little devil—now that means that 


| you thinle I have'a bad heart, which! ] have not 


{ 


gots: Youneed not: deny it-IT. know you ccliel 


}me so.” rok 


‘Ble biall noe” e faint reeotléction:éf ring 


called her so at the time she mortified ‘bitil 
pet rtamas pepe: oye ape 
_confused:: © Bie om dnt BOT 

ba | wit tell: the: truth’ Phabe, peenere 
something of the sort, ‘but I was: almost: niad; 
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so pray forgive me; and let us part friends. I 
shall soon be'far away, but I wish that‘you may 
be well and happy, Phebe. 1 am going: from 
this place next week;-a mafi-is to sée.me in 
the city about taking the’ shop, and then I have 
nothing more to keep me here. Will you shake 
hands, Phasbe, and say you wish me well?”, © 
‘But Phebe was choking.. She gave him her 


‘hand*though; which ‘he kissed very ‘tendérly, 


when to his-amazement she burst into tears. 

‘He held*her hand, and hope sprang up again. 
But Phebe had her little scheme, and she meant 
to carry itthrough: 80 she hastily. dried her eyes, 
and‘ said, ‘* good’ bye; James—I wish you well, 
but Thave a little pocket-book for'you, just such 
@ one’as' you want, so call at the new brick 
house; my house, ‘you know. ‘Ivshall-be there on 
Sunday afternoon, for the new tenants have not 
yet‘come.”” 

“Yes, I know that, and they have ‘bought all 
the furniture that I made,even’ to°that work- 
table which ‘you despised. ~I shall not call there, 


however, for I cannot bear to look at the things’ 


Fhopéd would be-yours, Phabe; but there is no 
objection to my going to your uncle’s, they have 
been always kind to me.’? 

They parted, for people were coming up, and 
they did not choose to be seen. . She went home, 
told her ‘plot, and fairly enlisted ‘her aunt and 
unclé init, for they saw that there was no way 
of. managing Phebe unless they humored her. 

‘Two.large deal boxes had! arrived ‘from her 
godmother: they were’ all filled and nailed up 
before! she’ left’ Philadelphia, ahd now the ¢on- 
tents: were in that very! brick ‘house. Phabe 
had been honest with her godmother, if with no 


oie-else, and'these boxes were the fruits,of her: 


confessions. A cousin in the village, meantime, 
had bought all James? furniture for a new mar- 
ried couplé; as he told James, who had ‘hired 
Pheebe’s'brick house. ° 

‘You may »depend . that ~Pha@be» worked hard 
enough to get the house in complete order, 
though she had her’ uncle; aunt and cousin ‘to 
help ‘her! . Her: uncle-had’ part of the garden 
feneé pulled off, so that they could go in’ and 
out, from his house to Pheebe’s, without any 
one! séeimg what ‘they ‘were ‘about. The plan 


months was to furnish the whole ‘house, for she’ 


knew that all the furniture that James had been 
making was for her, even to’ the kitchen tables, 
benches, arid all. Her godmother had sent her 
a box) of ‘china and common queen’s ware, and 
her uncle, as: there was nothing elsé wanting, 
her-from: Philadelphia all the linen that was 
necessary; and to crown all theré was! little 

16* ° 





box containing silver table and teaspoons, ‘and 
large and small ivory handled knives and forks. 

By Saturday’ night everything was complete. 
Even the coal was in the grates of the kitehen 
and little front parlor, and the closets and side- 
board were filled with every article which a 
generous housekeeper could wish. 

‘Sunday came. Phebe went to church in the 
morning, and as there was’no afternoon service, 
she beguiled the time’ in shifting and changing 
the' chairs and tables all over the house, to satisfy 
herself in which position they showed to the best 
advantage. As the day was chilly she’ lighted 
the fire in‘ the patlor, and then filled the tea- 
kettle, in order that the maid of ‘all work she 
had hired, dnd who was to be there at six 
o’clock, ‘should not have too much to do. 

Now she was inf'a flutter, a terrible flutter, 
for it might be that James would not come in, 
that he wold go next door, and that all ‘this 
delightful little mystery would come to nothing, 
and he have’ to be told, after all, of all she had 
done ina very humdrum way. She stood peep- 
ing through the outside blinds fall half an hour 
watching for his coming, and at length she did 
see him. He appeared to be thotightfal, and 
was walking slowly. 

Oh! those beautiful blue eyés' of his,” she 
said to herself, “how they will glisten when he 
hears all? I kmnow he will’ forgive me, I know 
he will—the very first word will make him for- 
give me—oh, how could I be so cruel about that 
work-table—how much he felt when he first 
showed it to me.” 

So thought Phebe} and Jailer how ap- 
proaching the’ house. ‘He was on the opposite 
side 6f the way, and ¢rosséd slowly as if heavy 
of heart, casting one glance, a quick one, at 
the *howse, and then moving on. By this time’ 
Phebe had opened the street door and pretended 
to be gazing up the road, and then looked so 
naturally surprised as James stood on the steps 
before her. 

Oh, James, good afternoon, come in—come 
in,"do'¢ome in,’’ said she, with her face’ like 
scarlet, he looked so tenderly at her and yet so 
mournful. 

**J do“hot want to go in, Phebe, I told you 


) that the very sight of the furniture would ‘be 


paitiful’to’me, T wonder you ask me.” 

You need not look at the furniture, Jameés;" 
you had nothing to do with the chairs and carpet, 
80 you ‘oumnhold! down yout headend Wok 4¢ 
them.’? 

She held ‘out ‘her hand so bewitchingly, and 
looked so unlike the saticy, provoking little 
creature that had so often tormented him, ‘that’ 
he paused irresolute, and then went in. . 
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“Come here, James,” she said, and flutter, 
fluttet ‘went her heart—-‘‘eome and see the 
poeket-book J, bought for you in Philadelphia— 
though, remember;,,you, are, not to look. at, thé! 
writing. rng till after teat baye written youn 
name init? 3 

She per the upper. Seishin of the beautiful. 
work-table, and. she and Jathes .steed. side by 
side, quite close to one anothers -. 

» You sée, James, that the drawers are. full m 
my working materials, cotton, silk, needles, pins, 
everything, and there, on that little prayer book 
lies your -pocket-book.”” 

** But this work-table does not tbe to you, 
Phebe! Why have you put your. own things in 
it??? Ww bet ; 

“Not belong to me! I, should, like to know 
what, other owner the beautiful table has,’? and 
she stooped down and kissed. it. foi 

#Phebe—Phabe—what does. this, all meah ?, 
You that despised that table—you that almost, 
drove me mad. when, I,showed it to you,”. 

. “I have kissed it a dozen times at least this, 
very afternoon, James, and, L mean to keep, it as, 
long as. I, live.” ... | 

His arm. was. stealing insensibly! around) her. 
waist as she said this, and there was,a/dreamy, 
thought floating in his brain, that,if she could 
kiss the table, because she knew he had made. 
ity he might venture to kiss her benutifal lips,.so, 
he did kiss them wistwnen receiving the slightest, 
opposition, |. 

The. hope, that now played about. his. heart, 
proved too much for him, and the owe — 
man was obliged torsit down... | 

Phasbe sat close by him on Pak 
piteously._ He. began,,now (to. feel. a. certainty 
that she really loved him, and that. his days of, 
trouble were over. . How,.could he doubt, any 
longer, when the little tyrant had thrown herself; 
into his willing arms! 

“You will forgive. me, Jemeenron will fore 
give me all I have made you suffer.” 

Forgive! He did, not know.at that moment 
that there was anything to. forgive, if there was, 
that, kiss and that. pressure was a proof, _ call 
had been forgiven and forgotten. wit 

“I knew yon would; James, I kept, eaying 80 
to.myself, all the.afternoon, and yet.I had be- 
haved so badly, James, even, when I loved:you, 
most, too, that I was afraid you never could,’ 

he, cold not forgive, why did.he still press, 


the ittle gipsy so close.to his, hosom—why did. 


€ You will find when you look in that pockets; 
book, James, that there is something written in 
it that you would have.given your little finger 


shecbegent ef) Gan Se chi sete -an:ber 
sweet face? nn pod) baw pote loe 1 


} to hitn it was ithe bridab ring, 





for more than a year ago—and now I \suppose: 
that-you are certain of my love, James, you will 
make meipey:for fll my ertiel behavior.” 

Oh, .Phebe—Phmebe—how. can. you ever 
fancy Such a thing—how little do you. yet, know 
of.:me.’? 

“ You will never call, me a little devil again, 
James, if | make you.ever so mad, ‘will'vou?” 

“6No;. not. if you: torment me ten. timesas 
much;--but you will not, my: Phebe—you could 
not.affliict a heart that has been so true to yoit.” 

There was another fit of crying and: thoré 
tender caresses,,and: then Phoebe began to: re~ 
collect that there were friends anxiqusly waiting 
to be sent for,for it‘was getting late. She miade 
James release\her; which he:was very unwilling 
to do, and-asi thé-girl was now in the kitchen, she 
was despatched for her unclé, aunt and: cousin; 
and her uncle went over for the clergyman, and 
afew other friends. , 

* Her uncie gave Jamies.a ting, and whispered 
and,that he was 
to, be married: that momént.. James sprang:up' 
inven instant. ‘Nothisyg loath;was he if Phabe 
consénted, and he saw that. she did consent, 36 
they all stood up, and in.a short time he become 
the husband of» the most papain edbiasti 
ture im the worl. . 

Then came the pleasant bustle of ‘a; and to 
see that bright face of hers at the head of \the 
teastable almost set’ poor James frantic with ‘joy. 
He:'was slowly walting in: the little plot... She 
then ‘was the oné that liad: bought the futniture; 
and here, im this house, he was to be het happy 


husbafid. . Wedding: cake was eaten and:carried: ’ 


off, the'tea. things: were removed, the wedding. 
gue’ts were gone, and James ‘and ‘his diteheantte 
were left alone. ‘ 

“Now James, dear, you shall : see thin piotliote 
book,’ 'shé said, ‘and: you will find that I conld: 
not give it to you before,’?»» She went: to! the 
work-table, kissed it! again, ‘turning her happy 
facé to James, and: then took out;the: pocket- 
book.- On a leaf:was written, ‘a, present fot 
my dear husband;:; James. Reynolils, from his 
ever faithful and affectionate wife, _— Rey- 
($ nolds. or / mtd " 

So you see, James;dear,” the: pest fellow 


_was too much overcome to speak—‘‘that even. 
when I was thought to be a provoking little 


——;?? bit Janes would not let: hér: finish: the. 
djaletntii ilaeitin the worst, James; J was: 


determined to be your little wife. Never fear . 
‘me:mnow, James, @ wife: and! a sweetsheart are 


tyoivery different: persons. ~ But this, does not’ 
apply to. you, James, for you néver cai love: me: 
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“VISIT TO FATRYLAND. 
_ BY. A NEW. CONTRIBUTOR. 
ArrTer spending some:time last, evening it 


some remarkable visio that one 
of Maraton, the Indian king, full of the thouglits 
excitéd by this subject, I fell soundly asleep. 
But not long after, I Was partially awakened 
by, as I thought, the s ey conversation of 
some strange creatur a place altogether 
new and unheard of rere ; 

You have sometimes, I doubt not, gentle rea- 
der, while reposing your body and mind, both 
wearied with the concerns of the day, imagined 
yourself to ,be in Elysiumy and) hearing most 
melodious music, wafted at intervals by gentle 
breezes; but: having arrived at length at fall 
consciousness, and ascertained your.true condi- 
tion—tha® you are still on this sublunar sphere, 
you find that this harmony, of, sweet sounds, is 
produced, not by @rial fingers, but by more sub- 
stantial hands, namely, those of wakeful levers, 
who, beneath the ‘windows-of' their dulvineas, 
are pouring out their souls in such. impassioned 
, language. 

Just so I presently iehamna,. I thought,, fully 
awake, and discovered ..that; L,was in a most 
lovely region—surely-the land..of fairies.; J; was 
reclining in & verdant: grove .of: miniature trees 
—orange, myrtle, cedar, bay, &c. Through a 
glade I beheld to my left, not far off, sparkling 
tracts of. precious, stones, diamonds, and some 
substances which bore.,a striking. \likeness to 
stalaatites found. by adventurous. hene” in| caves 
in this country. 

One notable peculiarity of the agent was 
that everything appeared inverted. . The, trees 
were growing as if suspended, by. their, roots, 
from the ceiling of # house; and/although I felt 
at first as if, l.were elevated to: the roof and hing 
there; it required no éffort to remain there, and 
I soon lost my fears of falling. There were some 
gentle undulations of-the surface, much resem- 
bling those clouds’ we sometimes see floating 
above us, which look’ “| 7 1! 

Poe the ocean in his gentlest swell 
with all his rounded billowsfixed, ' 
ey at biel bas 6% 

The tun which T thought. was’ then ‘shining 
upon China, Or'the land’ of ‘the Pamlltt the 
much lesséned in size, hie 


azure deep below 1a Be 6.8 tthe 


Fairydom 5, whi Pee | to, Dire a. 2m 
subterreng .expanse-—the. inner surfage. of, the 
crust of this-earth..:; e1toy lo tes as" fay 





On: my right lay extended a beautiful lawn, 
covered with flowers of every hue, which yielded 
perfumes of most concordant variety, but all re+ 
markablydiminutive. The landscape was mag- 


: nifieent.. At a great distance all around, 
reading Addison's gecount; in the Spectator,.of } » 


“Hill after bill in rich gradation rose,” 
until it had the appearance of a huge evergreen 
saucer, feom which grew every variety of vege- 
tative life, of most delectable smallness. 

But, what: particularly attracted’ my notice 
was a miniature arbor, composed of roses of a 
corvespondent size, from which proceeded the 
enchanting sounds that, had served to arouse 
me: from: my slumber. Looking attentively in 
that direction 1 presently beheld forms more 
beautiful than I had before any conception of. 
They were winged. creatures of most intelligent 
and serene appearance, though some were of a 
very livelymien. Some were engaged, as I said 
before, in conversation, One party of grave 
heads were seated under a venerable oak, some 
four or five feet high, discoursing, I supposed, 
on thé: state of the country. Others engaged in 
various kinds of recreations and enjoyments, 


such as became tiny, social, rational beings. 


Some were tripping the light; fantastie toe: in 
@rial! dances.,-Others, with curiously twisted 
syphons, bearing some resemblance to a wheaten 
atraw, were, with one end inserted in the mouth, 
extracting dewy nectar and balmy sweets from 
the exuberance of choicest flowers: 

Near to this arbor was what I took to be a 
temple, although I was not ceriain of it. How- 
ever, within it was something very like to an 
altar;on which sat: a chrystalline vessel, the 
lowe? part pyramidal, surmounted by a globe, 
containing the expressed oil of some of their 
finest fruits; for they khow no harpoon or other 
bloody weapon in that land of peace. From an 
Orifice in- the top depended some fibrous sub- 
stance resembling moss, possessing, I suppose, 
the power of ‘capillary attraction. At the top 
of thig: vessel ‘was.a mirror and lens of curious 
structure, which receiving the sun’s ‘eollected 
rays consolidated them, and formed one gem of 
Surpassing loveliness, resembling’ a flame’ of 
light. This was: kept burning in honor ‘of the 
Genia of the; occasion. 

From what I remarked before, it relation to 
the numbers and their employments, it may be 
supposed that this was a gala day or some 
grand ‘festival, Of the inhabitants of that de- 
lightfnl copntry. And: recdllecting what was 
the: season of the year, I soon rightly guessed 
that it: was ‘the anniversary of the Queen of 
Fiowers.::It:whs the! first: of May. The'se- 
leetest: persons from al] Fairydom were there, 


' 
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revelling in the sweets of present: enjoyment, 
and in anticipations of a glorious. and yotylstinn 
year, 

., But .in the midst of 401 this:hilarity,a, cizoume 
stance transpired tending, to mar very. greatly. 
the enjoyments of the occasion; and affording 
proof, toa reflecting mind, of the unsubstantial 
character of all happiness in: this ‘terrestrial 
sphere, even in the most refined and —— 
part of it. 

One there was, among the eumpany! of joyous 
hearts, of very unprepossessing appearance and 
boorish habits; and exceedingly large—-one who 
would be:called in our parlance a six or. seven 
footer, although he was not above that many 
inches in height, yet head and shoulders above 
all the rest. He probably ‘came from the most 
barbarous part of Fairyland, or had -wandered 
off in his youth to some: foreign land, where 
he*was brought up: in incivility and atheism. 
Strolling about -wantonly he went into the 
temple; and seeing the lamp filled with olea- 
ginous fluid burning uselessly in the daytime, 
he sacrilegiously removed the lenes-like mirror 
from. its place, thereby extinguishing the flame; 
and putting his lips to the vessel, imbibed almost 
at a draught the precious contents. 
| It were folly to attempt a description of the 
scene which then was enacted. Such a ery 
arose as almost deafened the sensitive ears of 
those fair ones, ‘although it produced no inju- 
rious impression upon my auricular drum. 
Voeiferating ‘multitudes of ‘the most. valordus 
hurried to the spot, and sezing;the audacious 
culprit, dragged him off to justice, amid the 
acclamations of even the timid, who were all 
highly incensed at the profane conduct of the 
offender. 

As, they approached the venerable heddn tei 
neath the ancient oak, their pace slackened into 
one more becoming their august presence. A 
suitable individual having been selected to ad- 
dress the court, he advanced, and ‘in due: form 
brought up the accusation: »After/an ‘impartial 
investigation, and due deliberation and consul< 
tation, sentence was passed upon the offender 
in, such '@ manner as to render him sensible:of 
the enormity he had been guilty of, and ‘to make 
him regret it; and the punishment provided was 
such as, while it took’ care that proper respect 
be paid the laws of Fairyland was:lenient to the 
offender, and sought his moral benefit. | He-was 
placed in the custody of some hiimane;: benefi+ 
cent individuals, who, it) is’true, deprived: him 
of a large portion: of ‘hisstiberty, but:gave: him 
civil and religious instruction and!'training, and 
from time to 'time introduced ‘hiny into refined 
and, polished society, by whicli means; correct 





principles were instilled into his mind, and he 
was fittedto go at large and enjoy, the blessings 
of nature, and communicate happiness to others, 

In the morning after rising I discovered that 
the wick of my: lamp was pulled out and chewed 
very fine, and the oil was all gone; some Green 
land ‘rat having sucked it all out through the 
tube. 
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FAREWELL,..TO MAY. 
BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


> FAREWELL to Spring, 
“Sweet, gentle Spring !—slow up the mountain brows 
High climbs the lazy mist on airy ie 
The forest boughs 
And the thick groves are income sound 
Of many a love-note breathing joy around. 


The spreading trees 
Have all put on their garb of richest leat 
And the tall maple on the laughing breeze, 
Pours a new sweetness through the freckled shade, 
And thrush and throstle cheer the tufted glade... 


The orchard rows 
Are blooming with all gay and lovely hues, 
Whilst @ light incense from each ‘petal Rowe, 
" 5 0 Aind’ falling dews' °°” 
00 ida vineinial jonlte rdnealie Gren orotis and ai! 
Combine with joy to welcome bonny May. 


Under the eaves 
The swallows build their mossy cells again; 
‘The whippoorwil! his plaint at evening weaves 
In'lonely glen: va 
While the pale glow-werm lights the silky bower, 
And moonbeams silver leaf, and stream, and flower. 


Queen of the year! 
With all thy flowing sounds and voeal bowers, 
Thy twinkling rills, thy'Heavens serenely clear, 
‘And sweetly smiling hours, 
> Thou art an emblem of that better shore, 4 
| Where hearts, here severed, meet to part no more! 


ws eS OSL 


THE PAST. 


Oxp flaming:Ages full of struggling thought, ° 
Of startling deeds by mail-clad spirits wrought, 
Of war, and faith, and Jove’s delightful theme, 
» Of. coffined crimes, and May-day feelings dream 
are antnerien worn Ge 


held secure, and lo! ere 
Old da ems tice ead kek Id 
Reet eget oat aa, 
ni « Wet Hl, 
fade as igh Bi Sok fe; no ‘spell sibded © 


See what was best of yours made:ours ajai: ae 
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MAURICE HEYWARD. 
Ae ENCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY JOSEPH A. NUNES, 


“Tor sun was setting behind the distant hills 
in the! west as Lucy Eldon; reached: het ‘mother’s 
neat little cottage, situated about a mile from 
Clérmont, in the state of South Carolina. It 


was in the month of August, 1780, at. which! 


time ‘that :state was the: principal. theatre of 
the war-which then was raging between Geat 
Britain and ‘the revolted colonies. General Sir 
Henry Clinton ,had, the :previous year, /com- 
meneed the subjugation of the south, and having 
been \in ‘a measure successful, he had returned 
to New York, leaving his, second) in)command— 
Lord: Cornwallis—to, complete the work he had 
commenced. In opposition to, this.commander, 
the Congress of the; United’ States, had,appointed 


General. Gates—the. hero of. Satatoga—to the, 


command of the American army. The. latter 
joined his forces in, Virginie, and immediately 
commenced. his, march;. and. at. the particular 
date of this narrative. he hed arrived with his 
amy at the small town of Clermont,, distant 
about thirteen miles from Camden; which place 
was destined, before the lapse of. forty-eight 
hours more, to be the scene, of one: of, the: most 
remarkable, as well as one,of the most. unfor- 
tunate battles of the revolution, 

Lucy Eldon was the palydenghiar ofa mother 
who had been widowed at the tof 
the, war. Her father had been.a sergeant.in the 
tegiment of Colonel Moultrie, and he. had, lost 
his life while assisting in the gallant defence of 
the fort which was subsequently named after his 
distinguished commander, From. this cirenm+ 
stance it may. readily be inferred that, the family, 
of Mrs. Eldon were.devoted to the cause of their 
country, so much so, was.,this. the. case, that 





‘though she had, already lost, a husband, who 


was dear. to her, her two sons—the only children 
she had, besides Lucy—were then in the army 
of. General, Gates, -and.;she had. bade, them 
“go"}.with a firm voice, but a. tearful,-eye, 
“and.stand, by the standard of their eountry 


while, their country needed a soldier to oar ce 


that standard.”?, ... 
iSiiam,. wan, an, axdentiy, devoted arr pn 
enthusiastic in the. cnuseof independence as 
washer mother; thongh she did, not possess 
that.dauntless spirit:that could look.on; and.not 
fear, the dangers to. which those were exposed: 
oe dearest to, her on earth. Lucy had 
been. subjected to. many,|trials, not the least of 
Which was the voluntary relinquishment, on her 
Part, ofan engagement with a young man who 





lowed her with @ sincere passion; and whose 
love she returned with ali the depth and fervor 
of: a heart untouched by coldness or deceit. 

Maurice Heyward had been educated in dif- 
ferent political principles from. those which 
governed the family of the Eldons,. His.parents 
were staunch royalists, and he had been brought 
upto look upon the king of Great Britain as his 
lawfal and rightful sovereign. Before the com- 
mencément of th¢ revolution this formed no 
objection to them; ‘and the youthful love of 
Maurice and Lucy was looked upon, by either 
side as something that was perfectly natural, 
and as. the precursor to a marriage ata future 
day, when the young people should become of 
an age to think seriously of sueh an event. But 
after, the war broke out—when political anti- 
pathies were most bitter—the, families, became 
disunited, and the aequaintanceship was only 
maintained through the medium of the yonng 
people When, however, Cornwallis issued his 
proclamation, declaring that all who did not 
take up arms for the British government; should 
be considered as. rebels. and traitors, Maurice, 
(who was then a young man of tw6-and-twenty,;) 
deemed it his dity to comply with the invitation. 
He came to take leave of Lacy, and it was on 
that occasion that she) relinquished the engage- 
tient—painful es was ‘the task fo her-—that had 
previously subsisted between them. 

*T cannot withdraw my: affection with will,” 
she said, “*but:that man shall never! claim my 
hand--though ‘he be; dearer to me than life— 
wlio is arrayed in arms: against the liberties of 
his.countty, and the lives of my brothers,’? 

Maurice left her reluctantly, though he en- 
couraged the hope that what she had said was 
not meant seriously, but was merely the ebuli- 
tion of a momentary excitement. . He joined the 
royal forces,’ then besieging Charleston, while 
Lucy, in addition to-her other griefs, was un- 
willing!y compelled to weep the loss of him 
whom her 'principlés cowld no longer consider 
as entitled to her affection. 

Lucy had been to Clermont for the purpose of 
seeing her brothers, who were with the American 
army +: she had) been disappointed, however, in 
the object of her visit, for they were.at that time 
employed in a. service at some distance from the 
camp, and she-was compelled to return, with the 
hope: that they might find: an opporttipity before 
the expected: battle, to pay @ brief visit! to the 
cottage. She had returned but a \sbort;time— 
thé sun had: just gone:down, and given place to 
a dim twilight—when she was aroused from the: 
reverie in which she had béem indulging, by a 
light knocking at the ‘eottagé door; and on prto- 
ceeding th answer the summons, shé found there 
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a young soldier, dressed in the uniform of the 
continental army. For a moment, owing to the 
feebleness of the light, she! did not recognize the 
person:who stood before her, but the next instant 
she uttered an exclamation.of glad surprise— 
‘¢ Maurice ‘Heyward! and in that dress !?” she 
cried. 

* Yes, Lucy,’’ he replied, as he offered her his 
hand, **I belong no more to the king; ‘but am 
now an American soldier.’ J could not,?? said 
he, a3 he pressed her hand, :“bear the thought 
of being separated from you, only because of a 
prejudice on my part.” 

**I hope; Maurice,’’ said Lucy seriously, ** that 
your feeling for me has not been the only motive 
to bring you over tothe good cause.” 

~.§6It was that which made me first ask myself 
which was the good cause,” he frankly replied, 
“and as soon as I began ‘to think; I became 
conviticed ‘that ‘the colonies ‘were in the right, 
and I felt that Iwas a. traitor to. my country as 
long as I was in arms against their. liberty: So 
feeling that I could.no longer fight against them, 
I determined to atone for past errors by fighting 
in their favor.” 

*¢ And you are now?" said Lucy. 

“Tam one“of the few;” he observed, **who 
have hastened to meet’ General Gates; and J 
trust to share with him in the glory of a victory.’? 

Lucy was about to express the gratification 
she felt at hearing this information; but she 
stopped’ abruptly and asked him how he had 
obtained his discharge from the British service. 

‘As there was no use to hope’ for a dis- 
chargé,” he replied, ‘‘and I had made up my 
mind to be recreant to my country no longer; I 
took the liberty of leaving it without one.” 

**Then you are a deserter, Maurice?” asked 
Lucy, in alarm. 

*'Why,’? said he; **I) suppose Rawdon and 
Cornwallis would call me so; but that thought 
will not make me fight less willingly ot coura- 
geously to-morrow, than if I had a ‘discharge in 
my poeket that was countersigned by the English 


in-chief.?? 


Vthithe 


*¢ But suppose,”?’ said Lucy. hesitating, ‘for she 
felt agitated at the supposition, *‘ that you should 
be:taken prisoner? what would become of you, 
and of me too!’’ she added in’a low tone. 

** We-will not suppose anything of the kind, 
deat Lucy;’?' he said; as: he passed her atm in 





his; and'they walked into the cottage together: 
‘they must first take me! before they can’ try 
me; and I assure you that they shall not take’ 
me if a stout heart and: x mals iene “Pe 


can prevent them.’? 
-.Maurice Heyward :remained with Lucy until 
it was time’ for him to:retarn to’the American 





camp; and when he left, i it was with an assurance 
of victory on the motrow, and a promise to see 
her again as soon as the battle was over. Every 
thing had been reconciled between them—the 
engagement had been resumed, and their hearts 
beat high with hope, and bright promise of the 
fature. © Maurice'rejoined his company, and with 
it'marched on the night attack that was made’ on 
the evening (or rathér morning) previous to’ the) 
battle of ‘Camden: 

Every American reader is familiar with ‘the 


hist&y of this battle; nor is‘a particular account! 


of it necessary. to the development of this story!) 
The Americans suffered a complete 'defeat~a 
large ‘portion of ‘the army was taken prisoners, 
and the remainder purchased safety only by flight! 
from the ‘field of battle! Of an army of ‘some! 
five thousand; on the following day Gen. Gates! 
saw himself at the head of somethin “less than’ 
two hundred men. “Among the prisoners taken’ 
was Maurice’ Heyward. He‘had beén wounded 
and captured while supporting the brave Baron 
de Kalb, who ‘received his death ‘wound! onthe 
field. It was not tong before he was recognized; 
and as soon as ‘known he was tried ‘by'a ‘coutt- 
martial as @ déserter. The feelings of the Eng’ 
lish commander were exceedingly bitter against’ 
the colonists ‘of the south, and he! saffered nd’ 
opportunity to‘escape by which he could evince! 
the determined character of those feelings; and 
it was the knowledge of this fact that caused the’ 
prisonér to abandon all hope as soon as he knew 
that he had been recognized by his enemies. Bat’ 
who can describe the agony endured by Bucy’ 
Eldon when she learned from her brother, (oné 
had returned hore, and the other had rejoined: 
General’ Gates) thé fate that awaited Mautice’ 
Heyward. Her love for him was as profound’ 
as it was constant, and the blow came with 
peculiar force, coming as it did immediately 
afte? theit late revonciliation. Another citétm- 
stance that added to the poignancy of her grief 
was, that she considered hetself in a degree the’ 
cause of the misadventure that had befallen her 
lover: for she argued in her own mind that her’ 
influence over him had induced him to abandén 
the English service, and enlist under the banfiér 
of the infant, and yet unacknowledged tepublie;’ 
and though she could not regret the fact of the 
exchange, her grief at the consequences 

upon him by it, received; if’ possible, additional’ 
acuteness from the reflection that her instrumen~ 
tality had procured it.) In fact she was'nearly’ 
frantic, and she did not hesitate a moment to 


-seék the. English’ commahder, and implore his’ 


intercession in favorof him who was endeared to 
her by so many strong ties. But her entreaties 
were useless. She was informed that Maurice’ 
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had been already tried, condemned, and sen- 
‘tenced to be'shot; and that his execation would 
take place at an early hour on the following 
morning but one. The most her tears and evi- 
dent suffering could exact from the: pity of the 
commanding officer was; that she should have 
liberty to see him’ on the evening previous: to 
his execution, and,.if she chose, to introduce to 
his prison a clergyman to administer the last 
rites of religion to him. Though this was by no 
means accomplishing the object of her mission, 
it nevertheless afforded her some slight conso- 
lation; for her mind seized with avidity upon 
the hope of effecting an escape; which she 
thought, with the assistance of her mentee 
might be accomplished. 

He entered readily into the idea, and sliggeeeal 


. the-only plain that appeared at all feasible. As 


-there could be no permanent danger to him, he 
proposed that instead of a clergyman, he should 
accompany his ‘sister in that character, (the 
necessary habiliments for which he undertook 
to procure) and that when they were admitted 
to see. Maurice, they should seize an’ oppor- 
tunity to exchange dresses; and that Maurice 
should escape as the imagined clergyrhan, whilst 
Charles “Eldon should remain a prisoner in his 
place. It was not until Lucy had- been assured 
again and again by her brother, that the only 
risk he ran was that of detention as a prisoner 
of war until exchanged, that she consented to 
this plan in preference to a more visionary and 
less probable one of herown. Everything being 
at length determined on, they waited with im- 
patience—she in a state of agonizing suspense 
until the following evening should furnish the 
Opportunity to accomplish their purpose. 

| The evening previous to the ‘executidn’ at 
length: arrived, and Lucy, accompanied by her 
brother: in ‘his disguise, proceeded to the prison 
where Maurice Heyward was confined. The 
order had‘ been’ already communicated to the 
giiards, so that they found little difficulty in 
obtaining access to the prisoner. Oh! how did 
Luey tremble with fear and anxiety as the sen- 
tinel withdrew the’ rusty bolts ‘that secured the 
only door that separated her from Maurice: and 
‘how wildly and painfully did her heart throb 
asthe door grated open upon its hinges, and 
discovered him on his kness in the, attitude of 
prayer, in anticipation of the event which was 
'80'800n to occur. 

“As he heard ’the eladed Maurice Heyward 
Started to his feet. He gazed round enquiringly 
for amoment; but before the look could be an- 
swered, Lucy was locked in his arms, and sob- 
‘bing ‘upon his breast... 

“Maurice! dear Maurice!’ she cried, “and 





is it thus we meet again?’’ The sentinel, with 
a degree of delicacy that was hardly to be ex- 
pected, retired, after reminding them that the 
interview was limited to twenty minutes, at the 
expiration of which time they must take their 
last leave of each other. 

‘Should evil befall you,’?. said, Lucy, as she 
clung to her lover, “<I shall ever ‘blame myself 
as the cause. It.was the influence of my per- 
suasions that induce you to expose yourself to 
the risk which has terminated so fatally.’ 

‘Not so dear Lucy!’’ he replied, as kindly 
caressed her; ‘‘it' was my own conviction of 
what was right; nor do I even now regret it. 
I have been endeavoring to prepare myself for 
my fate, and hope that I am prepared, as a 
soldier, and a Christian, to meet it. But near 
as it is, I can gaze upon it readily, front to 
front, and say that I prefer to die as I shall 
die—for the land to which my allegiance is 
due—than live, and be numbered among its 
oppressors.”? 

Charles Eldon now discovered himself, much 
to the astonishment of Maurice; and his asto- 
nishment was immeasurably increased when he 
learned the object intended. At first he made 
the same objection to the scheme that Lucy had 
already offered; but though he had made up his 
mind to die, the love of life was still strong in 
him, and he suffered his objections to be over- 
come by the reasoning of his friend. It did not 
take long to effect the change of garments neces- 
sary to complete the disguise; and as soon as 
that had been done, (which was accomplished 
a few moments before the expiration of the time 
allotted for the interview) Lucy and her now 
disguised lover now appeared at the door to 
obtain egress. The sentinel looked in the room 


"and saw the supposed culprit seated.on a chair, 


in an attitude of despair, with his head buried in 
his hands, and every symptom of overwhelming 
grief in his appearance. Maurice in his gown, 
and with his hat drawn over his eyes, did not 
afford much room for scrutiny; nor did Lucy 
require.a single effort in order to display the 
painful anxiety and heartfelt sorrow she expe- 
rienced. A cursory glance satisfied the good 
natured sentinel that all was right, and he per- 
mitted them at first to pass without a quéstion. 
Oh! how did drooping hope revive, and a feeling 
of safety take the place of fearful suspense in 
their hearts as they got beyond the limits of the 
prison, and felt the free air of heaven fan their 
fevered cheeks. It seemed as if they passed 
from the regions of ‘death to the home of hap- 
piness. Their steps became elastic, and their 
feelings of security increased—nothing but the 
reflection of who him had been left in captivity 
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‘prevented ‘their experiencing the most unalloyed , -wereiuseless whehnow addressed to her. It was 
‘bliss.. But unfortunately they indulged in their { in vain thatcher brother and: her-mothet, urged 
feelings of security too soon; for :though they } upon her thé hopelessness)of the undertaking. 
thought it ‘not, there were watchful eyes. upon ; the little chance she had of seeing the English 
them; and Maurice ‘Heyward had scarcely } commander, or even. if:she did.see him—the 
resumed his natural height, (which vhe had 3 equally slight prospect there.was of persuading 
decreased -by a stoop, in order to make ‘his } im to mercy: she was iresol ved,and her despair 
‘appearance ‘correspond with that: of Charles ; gave her strength ito execute her resolution. 
Eldon}! who ‘in person was ‘somewhat: shorter } :Accompanied iby her brother, as on the night 
‘than tiimself,) when they were arrested ‘by a ; before, she started dii her mission of mercy; the 
shout ftom’ the sentinel, ‘accompanied’ by a $ result of whith would he life or death to her, as 
‘threat ‘to turn) the guard out if they ‘did ‘not $ -well as: ty hinnien whet behalf she went, to in- 
istop. To fly was ‘impossible, for ‘they -were ; tercede. 

not ‘yet ‘beyond the limits of the camp; and tp Maurice Heyward suffered at first .as.much 
have attempted it would have been madness, } even as Lucy ‘did, but by degrees! he recovered 
and would, have exposed 'them ‘to the certainty ; his fortitude; and as soon a8 he, felt himself ina 
of detection. ' They therefore obeyéd:the order, ; ‘fit condition forthe dities:of religion, he devated 
hoping ‘that the cause of it might prove to be : his thoughts to:prayer as well for himself as for 
‘the neglect of. some ‘technical form :by them, } her;who was paramount even to that ‘considerp- 
and not, as they feared, awakened’ suspicidn ; ‘tion. : ; 
in the ated of the person who had issued the {+ At six o’clock:in' the morning his prison doors 
order. They were not kept long ‘in suspense, ‘ werethrownopen, and 4 guard of soldierswaited 
for:on' reaching them, ‘the sentinel ‘imsisted) on } without:to conduct :him:to the placeof execution. 
-Maurice disrobing, and disencumbering: himself ‘ -He; had prepared himself for: this crisis, and he 
ftom his hat. « These commands were:complied , answered the sammons promptly, and withont 
with, and the tesult was hice what might ithe! least sign of féan;inor could the horror of the 
have» been ‘expected—Maarice Heyward was ; surrounding circumstances, nor the solemnityof 
discovered; and in ‘spite of | the frantic ‘cries the music, 4s /it played the march, for the dead, 





ee 


‘of anguish, ‘andthe supplications.of Lacy, he ; appalhim. He was pale; butotherwise a 
-was re-conducted to his prison; and it was } ummovedby fear or its tesemblance., Steadily, 
iconsidered as an act of unusual clemency that { erectly he:marched to:the spot designated, where 
allowed. Lucy ‘and her brother to be dismissed ; ‘a platoon was already' drawn up to perform, 
without being subjected to military punishment. ; as executioners, the revolting duty. His grave 
Poor:Lucy! she was nearly wild with horror ‘was dug—his coffin was beside it—and he was 
and alarm. Without: being aware of the = or by ya wide of Sac seri ral 4 
‘limited authority possessed by the man she ad- ; of his guards approa to bi is eyes, 
dressed, she ‘appealed to ‘the jailor to -exterid ; declined-submitting:to the operation. 
‘mercy to her lover, and.on being informed:that ‘-T do-mot fear death,” he said, “nor ‘to I 
the prerogative did not belong to him, she de- td to ie A my mesg men, ‘om 
manded an interview with the general,:in. the ; the .act for 'w suffer, only regret 
vain hope, even at that late hour, :of touching ; ' dia not. participate in a, victory for my country 
his heart with pity: . But her: request ‘could net Wat * yume — “se bacnty 5 
ibe granted, though she would not leave the spot us ‘he was left, and, the awfal command 
until she was actually borne fainting away,:with } was given to the soldiers to prepare their pieces. 
the horrible words ringing in her ears, that on }-The. loading was,gone through, and. they,were 
the following: morning: Maurice Heyward would ‘ brought toa ‘shoulder,arms,’? 
be ledto éxéoution, Lucy recovered but to: re- } |, There was a,moment of..breathless silenge-+ 
lapse again into another fainting fit, and thus it | every eye was directed to the victim—a fing, 
was daring the whole night ; nor was it until:the } handsome. young man,,in the very pride of hope 
‘morning had far advanced, and it! was within an 3 ;and life, 
hour’ of the :dreaded — that she! was: éntirély “ Make ready,!’’ exclaimed the officer, issuing 
restored to’ consciousness.. Weak as, she then ; his command to the soldiers; and.on the:instant 
was, and overpowered by emotions too powerful ; the,click of the xmusket locks was heard. fash 
‘for language to :déscribe, slie expressed herself’ the, ee Ms HR 1 3s 
determined to)dnake ‘another effort: to sobtain }-. Aim! tedicomiaa knee directa 
‘mercy in favor! of her lover, even if Ishe had to ; to the bosom-of Maurice Heyward, but before the 
‘seek it om the:field that had been destinedforthe { fatal order “fire!”? could. be given, there, wae 
‘sceneiof hisdeath. Argument anid éxpostalation ’ heard a shriek'so' wild and ‘heart-rending that It 
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THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 








arrested the deadly purpose of those who were 
about to usher their fellow mortal beyond the 
portals: of eternity other instant, and Lucy 
Eldon, é¢xtricating herself from the sarrounding 
crowd, forced her way into the vacant spot be- 
tween the soldiers and their victim. One leok 
of: enquiring hortor she ¢ast around her; but on 
séeing Maurice Heyward still alive, she sprang 
with a cry of joy into his émbrace. 

“You are safe! You are safe! dear Maurice! 
and I have not been too late!’ she exclaimed, as 
he’ strained her eagerly to his breast. 

The commanding officer was about to order 
them to be separated, but his purpose was frus- 
trated by Lucy, who handed hima reprieve, 
signed by the commander-in-chief himself, The 
autograph was too well known to admit of doubt, 
and the officer in command bowed in submission 
toit, and to do him justice, his congratulations 
to the intrepid and beautiful girl he saw before 
him were as sincere as they weré warmly ex- 
pressed. 

Lucy, almost beyond ‘her wildest hopes, had 
been successful in her appeal to the English 
general. She had fortunately found him at his 
qoarters, and had “been able to obtain instant 
admission to his’ presence. For:a time, how- 
ever, she plead to him in vain for the life of 
her lover—he ‘pited, but could not assist her! 
Bat who can resist the appeals and tears of a 
beautifui woman, when prompted by the noblest 
and holiest motives that can actuate the human 
breast ?—not he at least to whom she appealed. 
He was not naturally unrelenting—he was. not 
old, (and therefore not insensible to the charms 
of ‘his petitioner) and he was as remarkable for 
his devotion to the fair, as for his’ gallantry in 
war. At first he merely promised a reprieve, 
and armed with this Lucy hastened to the fatal 
field, and ‘was but just in time, as: we-have seen, 
to arrest the last command, which, more preca- 
tious even than ‘the sword-of ‘Damocles, was 
suspended only ‘by a single breath. 

The reprieve was but the precursor to a fall 
pardon, which shortly after followed it.» Maurice 
Heyward at hie own réquest was allowed his 
discharge from the British service, upon giving 

his promise not to serve in the ranks of the 
Ameriecn army during the remainder of the war. 

Lucy Eldon and Maurice Heyward were mar- 
ried,’and never were eyes brighter, or hearts 
lighter than were theirs when, after all the vicis- 
sitades through which they passed, the dream of 
their youth was realized. To say that they were 
‘happy would be to use an expression inadequate 
~~ % convey a proper iden of their bliss—but to 
observe that they always continued happy will 
explain ‘the firm foundation upon which their 
Vou. IX.—17 











happiness was based. Maurice in after years 
used to-remark that Lucy had. sayed his life 
when death stood at his side expecting to bear 
him from the world, and the least’ return he 
could make for the gift, was: to actin stich a 
manner toward her that she should'never have 
cause to repent it. But Lucy denied.that she 
was entitled to all the credit he gave her—she 
said that she was prompted by a selfish motive; 
for that his life and her life were one, and in 
rescuing him from death shé had only prevented 
the accomplishment of her own fate. 


os 


THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 
BY MARIAN B. 
Addressed to C. C. P. in the’ Stomtiner of’ 1841. 


WE are young—we are young—and bright visions are 
glowing 
Like the sunbeams of summer illuming our hearts, 
The current of life is as noiselessly flowing 
As the valley’s still streams when the’ daylight 
di I 
The dreams of our childhood are hovering o’er us; 
Undimmed and unbroken, still brightest and best; 
While life spreads its glorious vista before us, 
Dear cousin, sweet céusin—say, are we' not blest? 


We are gay—we are gay, for the charms of existence 
Are stili in their freshness, unstained by a tear, 

And; sorrow’s dark face, frowning still at a distance,, 
To us in its sternness, has never come near. 

We know. not the pang when a loved one is taken, 
Our hearts with such anguish have never been torn, 


RAND. 


‘Our friendships—our loves, are all firm and ‘unshaken, 


Dear cousin, sweet cousin, what havé'we to mourn? 


We are loved—we are loved, for affection is strewing 
Bright flowers before us, unmixed with a thorn, 

We live in the world, of its coldness unknowing, 
Though its incense before us too often is borne, 

Of friendship unchanging, how many a token, 
How many the sunbeams around us that:play, 


“Oh! long may it be ¢re the spell shall be broken, 


And earth’s cold realities shadow our way. 


THE ‘BROKEN HEART. 
BY LUYDIA J» PLERSORN, 


*T was sad ‘to see her feeding thus 6m ;rief: 

And life from her young brow: and tinted cheek 
Wasting away, as fails the little brook 

Beneath the droopiag flowers! ;Her,father’s heart 
Withered as her life wasted.. How he watched 
Her swift decay with agonized prayers | 

That he might die with her! Now, there she ad 
Reclined upon her couch, wasted and weak 

And White as alabaster. All her ffame 

Grew chill and heavy; yet with broken sighs 

She smiled and said her bridat hour’had come. © 
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THE ESTRANGEMENT. 
BX ELLEN ASHTON. 


«Wo do you think I have just seen walking 
with Mary'Balfour ?”’ said a young lady, entering 
the house of an acquaintance. 

*< Who ?” was the eager reply, for the speaker 
‘was quite as fond of gossipping as her visitor. 

“Henry Le‘Clere! Only think what a match 
that would be for Mary. So rich, so handsome, 
and of such a high family—but then, I sappose, 


/ there’s little danger of it, as Mr. Le Clere is so 


attentive to Emily Melton, who is far prettier. 
Only, you know, the thing’s not impossiblé— 
and if it’ should happen, wouldn’t it make a 
talk ?”? 

A few. minutes afterward the visitor took her 
leave. Her friend remained at home a while 
longer, but finally the bright morning and the 
absence of other visitors, induced her to assume 
bonnet and shawl for the purpose of making a 
few callss, At the. first place she visited she 
found the parlor full. It was not. long’ before 
shesaid, e 

*Have you heard that Mr. Henry Le Clere is 
quite intimate with Mary Balfour?” 

s€ Ah! indeed,” said half a dozen voices. 
$6 Are you not mistaken?” said one of those 
present however, after a pause. ‘A week ago, 
Mr. Le Clere, 'to my certain knowledge, did not 
know Miss Balfour,”* 

“Oh! there can be no doubt of it,’ said the 
young lady, coloring up at this implied reproof, 
“¢ Miss Green saw Mr. Le Clere and Mary walk- 
ing together this morning; and she said he was 
very attentive—very lover-like indeed. A week, 
you know, to fall in love, is quite sufficient. I 
shouldn ’t.wonder if they were engaged before 
many days.”? 

The speaker had ‘said. more than..she knew 
to beexactly true, but she had been piqued at 
having her’ story doubted, and she was deter- 
mined to support it at all odds, and so annoy 
Miss Thomas, who had questioned its accuracy. 
She, therefore, added, 

“If I was Emily Melton I should be dread- 
fully jealous:—indeed I don’t know that I 
would speak to him... Everybody thought him 
as good as engaged to her.”” 

A short» ‘time afterward the company broke 
up, and” as’ ‘was"notoriously an almost 
universal in the village, each lady re- 
hearsed, ‘With | sha usual additions and varia- 
tions, what she had heard of Mr. Le Clere, 
Mary Balfour, and Emily Melton. By evening 
the story, had grown to be quite a serious affair. 
Mr,.Le Clere, so the. tale-bearers had it; was 





engaged ‘to Miss Balfour, having fallen in love 
with her on the very night he first saw her. 

»This tale had reached Emily Melton from 
three or four officious friends, and false as it 
was, there unfortunately happened to be several 
corroborating circumstances, which induced her 
to give it credence. -Mr. Le Clere had only re- 
turned from the tour of Europe about six months 
before, and being rich, well-born and handsome 
had bedome, quite speedily, the match of the 
village. Caressed on all hands, he had yielded 
himself to the whim of the moment, and flirted 
without remorse, since he saw that his fortune, 
and not himself, was the object of pursuit. It 
was not until he had spent three months thus, 
that he met Emily Melton, she having been 
abserit on a visit to New York at the time of 
his arrival. From the evening of their: first 
acquaintance a change came over Mr. Le:Clere, 
He saw in Emily a pure, high-minded girl, with 
a heart fullof the noblest and warmest impnises; 
and his soul at once yielded her the homageit 
had withheld from the selfish and calculating 
belles with whom: he had hitherto been thrown 
into contact. 

But Emily was not easily ‘to'be won. The 
wealth of Le Clere was nothing in her eyes, 
and she had heard him 80 often accused of 
coquetry,: that, at first, she shrank from his 
advances, though, all the time, yielding a silent 
admiration to his talents, his accomplishments, 
and the goodness of heart of which she ceuld not 
help seeing so many evidences. But the perse- 
vering devotion of Le Clere at length triumphed. 
Emily’s reserve and coldness gradually wore off. 
Admitted to a closer acquaintance Le Clere saw 
new charms: in our heroine; and she, in tur, 
beheld daily more and more of the really noble 
nature of her lover, Still Emily was not one 
to be wooed and won easily. She kept a strict 
guard on her heart/and repelled all:hasty ad- 
vances; so; that, Le. Clere knew he would not 
dare to tell her all he felt, until.a longer ac- 
quaintance had better tested his worth. 

It -was. not until a short week before the 
opening of: our story that he had ventured to 
hint his love in words. Emily trembled at the 
blissful. news—as what woman, loving truly, 
would not ?—but, with instinctive modesty, she 
shrank from a more open avowal that evening, 
though the glance of her eye told her lover he 
need not'despair. The entrance of a visitor 
broke off this critical interview, but neither was 
any longer ignorant of each other’s love. 

At least so thought Emily. For two days, 
therefore, she experienced a happiness she had 
never felt before. For two days she knew her 
lover would be absent, for, on parting, he had 
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pressed her-hand, and told her that unavoidable 
business called him away for that period. That 
mute pressure was returned for the first time 
by Emily, and even in her own chamber she 
blushed, and her heart thrilled: when she thought 
of this first unmistakeable acknowledgment of 
her love. 

To Emily’s surprise, the. two, days passed 
without Le Clere’s return. A third and fourth 
elapsed, yet still he neither came; nor sent any 
messenger. At first she comforted herself with 
the thought that business unavoidably protracted 
his ‘absence; but, if so, why did he not write? 
By the end of the week she grew sick at heart, 
for perhaps he was ill or dying, and the suspense 
wag intolerable. But now, when she heard that 
he was in the village and well, and that he was 
engaged to Miss Balfour, all at once she recol- 
lected what she had been told of his coquetry, 
and the conviction flashed across her that she 
was a new victim to his art. 

He only waited till he could assure himself 
of my love, and then deserted me,’’ she exclaimed 
with wounded pride, “‘ oh! heavenly father, sup- 
port me in this trial.” 

Had poor Emily reflected longer she might not 
have been so hasty in condemning Le Clere; but 
unfortunately for her, in the first burst of out- 
raged maidenty modesty, her lover himself was 
seen approaching thé house. He caught sight 
of her as she sat at the Window and bowed. 
She returned it haughtily and turned away. 

“He shall not triumph over me,” she said, 
“for it is for that he comes now. Lucy,’ she 
said, opening the parlor door as. the servant 
passed down the hall, “tell Mr. Le Clere I am 
engaged, and shail be whenever he calls again.” 
With these words she ascended to her chamber, 
where she flung herself on the bed in an agony 
of tears. 

Her lover was thunderstruck at receiving this 
message. He had that morning only returned, 
and happening to meet Miss Balfour in the street, 
had joined her for a square or two, as'their routes 
lay in the same direction. Urgent business had 
kept’him engaged all day, but seizing the first 
moment of leisure to visit Emily, his heart had 
thrilled to see her at the window, and he rang 
the bell with a quick, glad jerk, impatient to 
clasp her small, fair hand. Alas! he little knew 
the mischief that idle tongues had been preparing 
for Emily and him’ 

“Engaged!” exclaimed Le Clete, repeating 
the servant’s words. “Why I saw her but now 
at the window.” 

* “ And will always be engaged when you call, 
she told me to say, sir.?? 
Le Clere colored over elieek and brow, and 





turned to. depart. But better thoughts came to 
his aid, and he paused. 

‘There must be some mistake,’’.he said, 
addressing; the .servant.' **Go and tell your 
mistress that I wish to see her, if only for a 
minute. Surely,” he added to himself, as the 
girl departed, ‘‘Emily will not dismiss me un- 
heard. What can-be the matter ?”? 

The servant speedily returned, handing him a 
card. On it was written, ‘ Miss Melton cannot 
see Mr, Le Clere, and he knows why.” 

* Base flirt !’’ exclaimed Le Clere,.as he tore 
the card inte pieces and crushed jt..under his 
heel, Then’ he left the door, inwardly. vowing 
never to allow a reconciliation, even if Miss 
Melton, discovering her error, should seek. one. 

We are narrating a story of real life, and not 
a visionary tale of romance, . Neither Emily nor 
her lover were above the weaknesses common 
to humanity, and, therefore, they both acted, 
perhaps, more hastily in .this critical moment 
than their after judgment quite approved, But 
each was proud, and each thought the other had 
done the.injury.. Was it strange, therefore, that 
they still kept. aloof from each other? Emily, 
after she learned that Le Clere had only returned 
to the village the day she refased to see him, 
began to think he might not have intended to 
desert her, and her love might have conquered 
her pride, if she had not seen Miss Balfour pass 
the windew, the ensuing day, attended by Le 
Clere.. Her lover, as yet, was ignorant of the 
cause of her conduct, and, therefore, thought 
her heartless; with this belief he was in danger 
of falling into his former skepticism as to the 
purity and. depth of. woman’s Jove,.and had 
already began a flirtation with Miss Balfour. 

Several days had now elapsed. Poor Emily 
one moment regretted her conduct as two hasty, 
and again she imagined her lover really faithless, 
since she heard daily of his attentions to Miss 
Balfour. Tormented by conflicting feelings her 
health was rapidly giving way. She spent half 
her nights in tears. Had she.consulted only her 
wishes, she would have s@cluded herself from 
all society; but pride forced her to assume a gay 
smile, and see her acquaintances \as if. nothing 
had occurred. Hence she determined, tp go to 
a pic+nie, which was to be’ given by the gentle- 
men of the village to their fair, acquaintances, 
and her\absenee from which might be remarked: 

Emily was. little used to deception: it was, 
moreover, eepugnant to her nature ;\ accordingly 
she never had a more difficult\task thar ‘to seem 
happy om this occasion, when in feality her heart 
was almost breaking. Yet she succeeded in her 
task so well that, at first, Le Clere, who. nar- 
rowly watched her, thought her still a heartless 
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flirt; but,'a@ the day advanced, he noticed that 
her gaiety was often extravagant; and ‘that the 
look of agony visible in the corners Of her mouth 
when she was silent, belied her ‘mirth. Could 
it be, he asked himself, that she suffered as well 
as himself? Was it possible that some one had 
misrepresented him, and that. she thought him 
guilty? 

This thought, having once intruded itself into 
Le Clere’s mind, could ‘not be got rid of. With 
what emotions of pity he now gazed on Emily’s 
altered looks, and how he longed to fly to her 
side‘ and’ask an explanation. But pride inter- 
posed, and turning away, he joined Miss Balfour. 

Emily could sustain her part no longer when 
she saw ‘this; and unable to remain with the 
party, she hastily retired to a secluded part of 
the wood, where unobserved, she could indulge 
her tears. She had not long been gone, when 
Le Clere noticed: her absence. At the same 
moment an acquaintance joined him. 

« Ah!?? said he to our hero, ‘so Miss Balfour 
isto’ be the‘happyone. I used to think it would 
be sweet Emily Melton; but faith! they say, you 
fell in'love with her rival at first sight, and were 
engaged before’ the week was out.’’ 

¢T don’t ‘understand you,” said’ Le Clere, 
coldly, for this was the first time he had heard 
his name associated so seriously with that of 
Miss Balfour, “ I’have only known Miss Balfour 
a fortnight, ‘and for the first week of that périod 
I was’ iNew: York—-so you see my name ‘has 
been used tather too freely.” 

Qh! I beg pardon, my dear fellow,” said his 
Companion, an easy, good-tempered, careless 
man, **but I’m sure I heard of the engagement 
a week ago; and it was all over town, now that 
lL ecome'to think of it, before night of the véry 
day ‘when’ I recollect seeing you land from the 
steamboat.” 

A new: light broke in upon Le Clere.. Could 
this report have been the cause) of Emily’s 
haughty conduct?) She ought not to have be- 
lieved it, but it:was evident she suffered as 
much as himself, He determined to waive his 
pride, and seek again for an explanation. 

It ‘was not-long before he found the weeping 
girl, Emily ‘started up at sight of. him, and 
would have\ fied.’ But he gently detained her. 
.-$*E have’ only one question to ask,’ he said, 
§fand’ then “you may go, if you will, Did any 
false tale-bearer tell you I was engaged to Miss 
Balfour,‘and was that the reason se wr spereng to 
see me last week ?’? 

‘Emily’ looked up with. surprise through her 
tears. ‘His‘tones were those of rg ga inno- 


cence.) > 
-¢-E-did hear it!?’ she said with aidtieulty 








** And you believed it,’? he replied, half ten. 
derly, half reproachfully. 

Again those appealing eyes were lifted to his: 
soul read soul; ‘and, assured by his innocence, 
Emily fell sobbing on Le Clere’s bosom. 

‘¢I wish there were no such thingas gossip- 
ping in the world,”’ said Le Clere, afterall had 
been’ explained, and Emily, leaning on his arm, 
was walking ‘slowly homeward, “but I will 
ferret this affair out, and foree those who have 
made themselves so busy and done so much 
harm, to retract their assertions. A little more; 
and their foul tongues might have estranged us 
for life.” 

Le Clere kept his word. “He traced up the 
rumor‘to its source, and the mischief they had 
done, for a time cured the guilty parties of their 
tattling habits. But we fear the benefits were 
only momentary, for gossipping is as bad as 
ever in the village of which we write, though 
neither Emily nor her husband '‘have allowed 
themselves to be affected by it since ‘their first 
and last EstrancEMENT. 





THERE IS A. GOD. 
BY J», LAURENCE BADGER. 


“Tune is no God, noaind-supreme,” 
The daring Atheist cried; 
When Nature, murm’ring through her works, 
“There is a God,” replied. 
“There is no God,” again he said, 
“ Where can his proofs be found?” 
And bid defiance as he cast 
A look of scorn around. 


And as anon he forced a smile 
From Vanity’s low pride, 

Each thing of this gréat universe 
His boasting words denied. 

The ground beneath his haughty tread, 

‘) The scarcely thought of sod— 

In awful earthquakes rumbled dread, 

‘*Vain fool,,s there no God?” 


Each flow’ret crushed, as proud he strode, 
Their odors sent above; 

And.might have taught him they were types. 
Of .heav'n’s eternal love. 

The symbol. of high majesty, 
The giant forest oak, 

With all the leafy bowers atound, 
Rebuked him ashe spoke. 


The starry hosts that hymn above, 
Where worlds and systems roll, 
From sphere to sphere La Tas along, 
“God reigns throughout the whole.” 
Darkness and light, and heat and cold, a 
All things, where’erhe trod, | i 
Joined in one voice of loud rebuke; ‘ 
» “Vain fool, there ts a God.) « J 
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LUCY LANE. 
BY ANNE WHARTON. 


Tue fairest flower that graced our village was 
an humble maiden, the daughter of a widowed 
mother; and lowly as was her lot in life, like the 
modest plant that in early Spring opens its purple 
and golden blossoms to the sun; she wore in the 
morning of her life the same bright and beautiful 
features, and the summer of her existence found 
her still as lovely as when. the soft breezes first 
played upon her smiling face. There wasan air 
of native gracefulness in her manners, and an 
ease and lightness in her every motion: such as 
no art can give and in the joyousness and light- 
heartedness of youth she roved gaily through the 
green fields, and blithly carolled forth the sweet 
notes’ of some favorite air.. The music of her 
voice, as it swept over the hills or lingered in 
sweetness around the cottage of her loved home, 
fell upon the ear in strains of soft»enchantment. 
No one that could mark the lightness of her 
step, the merry gush of laughter, and the smiling 
brightness of her eye, but would wish that so 
beautiful a personation of happiness might ever 
remain thus. No one could witness for a mo- 
ment, without emotion, the beauty of that coun- 
tenarice; a complexion perfectly transparent, 
with the rose and lily beautifully blended, and 
the blue veins seen coursing beneath—the bright- 
ness of those eyes, black, yet soft and languishing 
—the perfection of that form—the snowy white- 
ness of that neck and bosom, gently heaving 
with emotions pure and innocent, shaded by the 
falling masses of her glossy hair, the air playing 
through its waving tresses, beaming in the sun- 
light like threads of gold. Her mother saw that 
she was beautiful, and while she gazed with all 
a mother’s pride and fondness upon her only 
child, she felt grateful that God, in his mercy 
toward her, through all her afflictions had spared 
her daughter to be..the solace of her declining 
years. Yet she feared that the vanities of the 
world, its flatteries and deceits, might injure her 
fair girl—she feared that the possession of so 
many charms, might ruin. so much loveliness. 
She watched over her tenderly and prayerfully, 
and as the lessons she imparted seemed to take 
root, and the germs of piety implanted in her 
breast seemed to influence her every action, she 
hoped that the loveliness her daughter possessed, 
would never be sullied by any deed unworthy its 
purity. Lucy Lane knew that she was beautiful 
—for the smile of. her mother as she parted the 
dark locks from her brow, and implanted a kiss 
there, told her so; the admiration of her friends, 
in/theit love, betrayed it to her; the gaze of 

17° 





bashful swains, and the impertinent stare of the. 
stranger, attracted by the beauty of her features, 
and the fairy lightness of her stepy whispered:to 
her fluttering heart that her charms were many. 
And as she decked herself in her simple attire 
before her small mirror, did not the smiling face 
reflected there: tell of beauty? Yes, she saw 
that she was-lovely—yet she was mot vain; the 
purity of her heart had not been overcome by 
vanity; she cared not for the flatteries ‘that told 
her of her charms, nor heeded the whisperings 
that reached her ear in praise Of her beauty. 
Seldom was there such loveliness of! form and 
feature blended with so much virtue and sim- 
plicity. 

Lucey, as she increased in years, wrought daily 
for the support of herself and mother ; and busied 
¢éver her wheel or with the needle, she found no 
time to mix with the idle or sport with the gay, 
and it was only at intervals that she wandered 
forth over her own green hills and among the 
quiet woods; yet she loved to roam amid the 
still scenes that surrounded their little cot, and 
listen to the strains of melody issuing from each 
bush and tree, gay and joyous as the feelings of 
her own heart: The music of :the little stream 
that ran purling and winding through the mea- 
dows in murmuring sweetness, had charms for 
the girl’s heart—the plants that sprang up wildly 
in every nook and corner, opening their gay 
flowers:and blossoms of loveliness in’ rich pro- 
fusion, decking the upland and meadow in hues 
of many colored brightness—all had charms for 
her. She loved as she tripped along—shaking 
the dew-drops from the verdant grass, flashing 
and sparkling beneath the bright sun—to listen 
to the sweet sounds of nature’s music—to inhale 
the balmy breath of morning, and watch the 
bursting of buds and opening of flowers. She 
delighted to hear and see so -much that was 
beautiful, and witnessing these, the gladness of 
her heart did not’ lead her’ to forget, that ‘in 
admiring so much that was charming in nature, 
that the cause of all was to be remembered, and 
her thoughts wére led “from nature up to’ na 
ture’s God;??:and the awe and veneration which 
the scenes inspired, when thus contemplated, 
‘rendered the sensations and reflections of her 
heart, in these wanderings, pure and holy, with- 
out spot or blemish. — 

Frank Dalton, the son of a lawyer, eminent 
in his station, had often seen Lucy. The more 
he saw, the more he admired her. He had often 
wished for an opportunity to speak with her, 
but as yet had: not ventured to breathe a word, 
nor daredhe to. call when passing the cottage 
that contained such a treasure. With a frank 
and generous heart, he possessed a timidity 
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net to: bashfulness, and ashe grew 
der | arid: -m0re; familiar: with her ‘beauty, ‘his 
passion: increased, and love beat high in the 
young man’s breast. Lucy shad seen him often 
casting toward her those looks of fondness, and 
the pulsations of her heart became moré rapid, 
while.the blood mounted to her cheeks. Frank 
marked:the change with delight, yet half ashamed 
of being the cause. .He'met her one morning in 
one of her' rambles; she was seated upon the 
grass.watehing the sportive gambols of the 
flocks,! playing around her. Her bonnet was 
thrown. off, and. the dark tresses of her hair 
were |playing: upon her neck; the exercise she 
had taken had deepened the roses on her cheek 
with’ her, taper fingers she wove a garland of 
wild flowers, gathered ia her walk. She started 
when Dalton approached; confused and fearfub, 
she would: have fled—but Frank had taken her 
by» the: hand ere she could stir from the spot. 

oc!“ Do-not leave me, Lucy ?—not yet,” and he 
sat himself down by her side: her hand lay’ pas- 
sively in his.. While he poured out the effusion 
of .his:soul, his:love and: all his. hopes, she list- 
ened to-the sound of his voice with down cast 
looks: Sheidelighted in his words; yet she could 
searcely tell.their import; and he; in the fervency 
of his passion, had imprinted a thousand kisses 
upon her cheek——had felt her heart beating next 
his.own, as he pressed her fondly to his. bosom, 
and, before they parted had exchanged vows of 


mutual love. They separated to their homes : 


each with new feelings and new hopes. : To 
Lucy. these thoughts, were new, and for the 
first’ time. awakened within her breast strange 
and wild emotions; an agitation such as she had 
never’ felt-before, disturbed the serenity of her 
usually quiet days, and broke up the gentle tenor 
of her thoughts to mingle with them hopes and 
fears of futurity. 

Often‘ the lovers met on the:spot made dearto 
them, as the place;where first they had revealed 
the secrets. of their hearts, the brightest hopes 
and joys. garnered up therein.|. The::soft and 
gentle tones of her lover’s voite, as ‘he whis- 
pered to Luey the fondness and firmness of his 
affection, sounded musically to her, and she 
listened with an ear openly alive to the projects 
of happiness, and. pleasures, of the future, as 
pictured to her imagination by: the! ferveney of 
Frank’s glowing love... She drank ii the dear 
hopes of) coming years,.as she laid her -head 
upon his bosom; andthe quick beating of: his 
heatt, at, her side, and the warm breath ‘of his 
lips) as:;he! pressed them: to her’s, told her how 
much and! fondly;he loved her. | And! he; as:he 
gazed upon ‘the dear,confiding girl thus artiessly 
yielding up her -heart,and all. its affections—the 





purity of her soul, the loveliness of those features 
—that form of purest mould: all, all he might 
call his own, and the sincerity of his love, and 
the unspottedness of his heart, led him almost 
to believe that so much loveliness was too. bright 
and holy to be of earth; and as he gazed, the 
cool breath of the summer winds swept ‘the 
bright: locks: from her brow, and’ played wan: 
tonly with the glossy ringlets as they fell upon 
the snowy whiteness of her bosom, he ‘pressed 
his lips to her’s and whispered something of 
marriage. And new fears were aroused ‘in 
Lucy’s breast, for she knew that she wag 
humble and lowly born; that Frank was tich 
and his parents ,proud of their wealth, and 
haughty and distant in their manners; that they 
could: never look upon her with affection, and 
would feel that their son was disgracing himself 
and them in uniting his fate with her’s. These 
thoughts rushed upon her mind in a moment, 
and strongly as she loved Dalton—dear as he 
was to her heart, and necessary as she felt him 
to be to her happiness, she could not bear that 
he should ‘suffer'so much for her sake, as the 
loss of his parent’s love, and the respect of his 
friends. 

So sweet had been the dreams of her early 
days of love, that in the gush of happiness’ that 
had surcharged her heart, the thought of ‘what 
might be the feelings of the Daltons toward her 
had not once occupied ‘her mind; and now that 
she had pondered upon it but for a moment, she 
resolved that unless she could become the wife 
of Frank, with the full and free consent of ‘his 
parents, she would not yield to his wishes. He 
listened to:her firm but candid avowal of these 
sentiments, and:although his own heart acknow- 
ledged ‘the justness' of. them, yet he feared that 
the consummation of his hopes, were they to 
rest upon such an alternative, were but distant 
and he pressed his suit more ardently. He 
was willing to risk his hopes of wealth, the loss 
of parental affection, for Lucy’s love. Still she 
yielded not. 

Let us wait,” said she; ‘let’ us wait pa 
tiently. Something ' may oecur to. remove ‘all 
obstacles to: our! union, we’ are yet: young, and 
time that has nursed the’ young love which has 
sprung up. im our bosoms, will watch over its 
growth, its budding and blossoming, and ‘the 
same plant dwelling in each breast, bearing the 
same green leaves ‘and the same bright flowers, 


shedding the same sweet perfume, may yet be | 


come as one plant and one blossom.” 

The summer had gone, and with it, all its 
beauties of vernal woods, its flowering land- 
scapes, its wild music of birds and ‘soft, piping 
winds; the gushing rills and Jeeping brooks; 
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were gone. Winter with all its ice and snows, 
its cold and cheerlessness, had come and passed 
away, and spring followed in her path, with her 
breath of balmy softness, and the melody of her 
early songsters,-whispering glad strains of har- 
mony; while nature awoke from her slumbers, 
and leaping into life disclosed new beauties, 
brought with her new hopes and new fears. 
With all this change of seasons and its opera- 
tions, a ehange had come over the brightness 
of those fond hopes of happiness, that oft times 
had beamed so high in our lovers’ breasts. The 
clouds of sorrow had lowered upon the brighi 
scene, and the darkness of adversity brooded 
over, them. Yet the cliords of love rang the 
same changes, although, perhaps, somewhat 
deepened in tone, as time increased their power. 

The voice of Lucy Lane was not heard in notes 
of gladness, warbling in tones of soft, melody her 
sweetest song, a solemn stillness reigned around 
her home unbroken by any sound, save the mur- 
muring of the wind through the trees or the bab- 
bling of a gentle stream that stole slowly past 
the cottage of her mother. I entered its quiet 
and neatly arranged parlor. Yet no one was 
there to: greet me with a smile, no home to wel- 
come,me. A gentle sigh reached me from an 
adjoining-apartment. 
opened door, and beheld the mother, pale and 
emaciated, stretched upon a bed, apparently nigh 








I looked through the half : 


unto death. The lovely Lucy sat upon the bed- } 


side, and supported ber mother, while the tears 


fell fast upon the. pallid brow of. the sufferer, } 


At the foot of the.couch stood a young man, 
gazing sadly upon the scene before him, listening 
to the. dying words of the mother of her he loved, 

‘Weep not, my Lucy, Weep not forime,my 


child, my hour, is come, and I go witht joy to meet * 


my Lord, I grieve oniy that I leave you friendless ; 
}and a new life is unfolded to them, and the 


and alone.’ 

* Not friendless, nor alone,”’ exclaimed Frank, 
as he approached her side. 

The mother placed the hand of her daughter 
withinhis. ‘‘ Take her,’’ said she, ‘and cherish 
and protect her, when I am gone. Now raise 
me, my children, raise me that I may see the 
sinking of the sun from the earth, the fading 
beauty of its departing ray,on which I may gaze 
no.more; I.am fast passing away.”’ . And like 
the dim glory of the declining sun, on which she 
now fixed her eyes, so glided from earth the 
spirit of that meek and lowly Christian, winging 
its, way upward te its seat prepared for the saints 
in heaven. I withdrew silently, Frank even fol- 
lowed, and Lucy was alone. 

., She, was left. in the bitterness, of her heart 
without friends.or relatives connected by the 
ties of blood... Other, friends she had, for no one 
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who knew Lucy Lane, but loved her for her 
beauty, for her gentleness, and the love, and 
affection, and the untiring attention she had 
bestowed upon her aged and feeble mother, 
over whom she had watched during a long and 
painful illness, until she had worn away the fair 
roundness of her form, and the bloom had faded 
from her cheek. Yet she was -till beautiful, 
lovely in her tears, and was not the lily still 
left, though the rose had fied? Was she not 
the same bright being, with feelings more pure, 
refined in the furnace of affliction? She was so, 
and so she followed the remains of her mother 
to her quiet resting-place, many a tear was shed, 
many a sigh was breathed in sympathy for her 
woes, and more than one heart had vowed to 
protect her. She needed not their protection. 
She had one in heaven to whom she looked for 
support, in this her day of trial and tribulation. 
There was one who followed by her side, that 
mother to the grave, who would cherish her and 
guard her from evil. And as she leaned upon 
his arm in agony and weakness, when the last 
impressive ceremony was concluded, did he not 
feel how much dearer to him was this beautiful 
being, than all things else, in this world; and 
mingling with sympathy for her sorrows. the 
fond love of his heart whispered that she should 
yet be his, . 
*Time is a worker of strange changes in the 
human heart, where the shafts of affliction have 
entered deeply and rankle to the very core; the 
thought of relief from misery in any other manner 
than by the close of all things here below seems 
to be impossible, and the stricken heart sinks, 
perhaps, many a time under the blow. But 
there is in the mind of youth, a ray of hope that 
peers within the sombre chambers of the soul 
and gradually dispels the gloom, a new being 


afflictions of the heart float over the mind ina 
pleasing melancholy, mingling with the joys 
and sorrows of the present. Time had made 
this change in Lucy. She dwelt no.longer in 
useless repining for the lossof her mother. She 
had become reconciled to the will of Him who is 
the orphan’s father and guide, to Him that in his 
loving kindness and mercy in all his wise dispen- 
sations, *‘ tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 
Her grief was assuaged, the gushing fountains 
of sorrow had retired to their deepest cells, and 
the light of peace and joy beamed once more 
upon her countenance. ° 

Frank Dalton had confessed to his parents the 
love he felt for Lucy, and they had. listened to 
his praises of her with scorn, and treated the 
thought of an. union with her, with contempt. 
He expected this, and was prepared to meet it. 
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His father remained firm, his mother, more fond 
of him, and having her prejudices greatly. moved 
by the. praise which she heard. bestowed upon 
Lucy on every side, finally prevailed upon her 
husband to give his consent also. 

The still and quiet beauty of a summer evening 
lost none of its charms, when its silence was dis- 
turbed by the mirthful voices of children playing 
upon the green before a neat, rural looking farm 
house in our village; at the door of which was 
seated two persons, who watched the sportive 
gambols of the little group, with all the fondness 
of a parent’s heart. 

‘IT was thinking,’’ said the father, ‘““how much 
little Lucy resembles you, as you: were when 
first we met., The brightness of those eyes, the 
same flowing hair, the smile, and bloom upon 
her cheek are the same.”’ 

*‘ May she always be as happy as I am now, 
dear Frank.”? And Lucy hid her face in her 
husband’s bosom and wept—wept for joy. 





EVENING. 
BY EMERSON BENNETT. 


I Love the eve—a sweet, calm, summer’s eve— 
As slowly fades from view 
The monarch of the day, as if to grieve 
j That he mast bid adieu 

To the bright fields he’s wandered o’er, 
Where Howrets bloom, and riplets pour 
Their music forth, and forests sigh 
As breezes soft steal gently by— 
And birds, and bees, and insects swell 
The song of Nature sung full well. 


Standing at ease against some rough old tree 
As twilight deepens round— 
Feeling the shades of eve steal over me 
While every teeming sound 
That joyed in day’s refulgent light 
Has ceased; and songs of coming night 
Awake the wood, the hill, the dale, 
With echoes of hef pleasing tale— 
Stirs up sweet feelings in my breast; 
Feelings of calm, of holy rest. 


And then to see the stars one, and by one, 
Peep through the robe of heaven, 
As diamonds hang in glitter of ‘the sun 
To welcome dewy even; 
And feel night’s balmy, cooling- breath 
Mark some rude cottage on the heath, 
By sparkling of its candle light 
See forms glide past, who with delight 
Have'sought their home, their frugal meal, 
With feelings wearied yeomen feel— 
Gaze there awhile, then turn away 
To muse on God and Nature’s way, 
To me gives thoughts most prized of life— 
Most sacred, least with passion’s rife. 





THE TRADESMAN’S BOAST, 
BY MES. ANN S. STEPHENS, 
CHAPTER Vi. 


CONCLUDED ‘FROM PAGE 175. 


Aas! that man should ever win 

So. sweet a shrine to shame and sin 

As woman’s heart; and deeper woe 

For her fond weakness, not to 

That yielding all but breaks the chain 
That never re-unites again. L. E, L. 


Tuxir young master was in prison, but the 
goldsmith’s apprentices gathered in the work- 
shop early as usual and commenced the day’s 
toil, not with their accustomed hearty cheerful- 
ness, but sternly and with burning eyes, as if 
some great peril still hung over them. They 
had yet a trust unredeemed, and this knowledge 
brought the stern properties of each young heart 
into active life. There was another cause for 
the profound silence in which they pursued their 
work, Since the day before, another had been 


added to their number, it was that strange boy, | 


with dark, luxurious eyes and regal forehead, 
who sat with his elbows on the work-bench, 
and resting his face on one small hand, cast an 
awe upon them which would have completely 
overpowered all disposition toward mirthfulness 
had no deeper feelings pervaded them. 

Moodily, and like one in whom the last hope 
of life had been overthrown, sat the seeming 
youth. During half an hour he had not lifted 
his eyes, but sat motionless amid the clink of 
hammers and the grating of files as if ina 
painful dream, from which nothing could arouse 
him. ' Tools lay upon the bench before him with 
a eoronet half set with gems, and just at his 
elbow was a heap of loose jewels that cast a rich 
gleam over his face now and then as a slight 
turn of his arm allowed the sunshine to strike 
them. 

The abrupt opening of a door, and the widow’s 
voice low and thrillingly impressive, made the 
boy start and look wildly up. 

“To your work, lads, to your work!” cried 
the resolute woman, closing the door—* the 
duke’s' men are here.”? Then approaching the 
youth, who half started from his stool, she ad- 
dressed him with breathless eagerness—* take 
up the file thus—thus—bend your face over thé 
work, place ‘the tool here on this space left fot 
the emerald. That will do! “Keep your eyes 
down, thus—thus-—seem in earnest.” 

The boy snatched up the file at the first 
breathless hint, and drawing the cofdnet for- 
ward applied it to the delicate gold-work. It 
was marvelous with what coolness: he used the 
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tool, not a tremor of the hand bespoke the 
terrible strifeof feelings that was raging in that 
proud heart. 

A gleam of satisfaction lit up the widow’s eye, 
and looking around, she said with a respectful 
motion of the hand toward the youth. * Take 
this august example, my children, be cool and 
firm as that great spirit is ever found in seasons 
of peril!” 

She went forth at once, for the tramp of sol- 
diers was already heard near the outer door, 
Searcely had she passed three paces along the 
passage when a file of armed men stood in the 
way. 

%‘ What would you?’ she cried in a calm 
voice, addressing the men. ‘Tell me your 
errand that I may know whether I am greeting 
friends or foes.”’ 

**We have the duke’s orders to search every 
house in this neighborhood for concealed trai- 
tors,’’ replied the man. 

‘* Pass on,”’ was the composed reply. ** Yonder 
is my son’s work-shop, where his apprentices 
may all be found at their toil. Those stairs lead 
to the rooms we inhabit. Search and welcome.” 

With these words the widow moved on toward 
her own room trembling in every limb, but out- 
wardly calm. 

** To the work-shop first,’’ cried the captain : 
“four men guard the entrance, while we will 
begin here and search to the roof.’’ 

He flung open the door and entered the work- 
shop, followed by his men. The oldest appren- 
tice laid down his tools and advanced to/meet 
them. . 

‘What is your will??? he said, bowing with 
great respect—‘‘our ter is from home, but 
if your orders are only for buckles or sword 
pomels such as befits a soldier, we can supply 
you as well as if he were here!’’ 

Without. paying the slightest attention to this 
respectful address, the captain passed into the 
centre of the room, and cast a searching glance 
over it. There was no ch of ex Iment, 
for the apartment contained nothing but the 
usual implements of goldsmiths craft, with a 
rhuge desk and some shelves, on which were 
piled the finished and unfinished work belonging 
to the establishment.. The apprentices all kept 
at their work, not one of them seeming to know 
that the band of armed men was present for 
other purposes than usually, brought customers 
to.the work-shop. Their backs were toward 
the captain, apd it was only on pretence of ex- 
emining-their work that he could obtain a full 
view of their faces. Passing from one work 
bench to another, he paused at that occupied 
by the strange youth, The boy seemed entirely 











unmoved by his presence, but laying down his 
file and shaking the particles of gold from his 
hand, he took up a large emerald and began to 
force it into the socket which he had prepared, 
exhibiting considerable energy in the task, but 
without betraying the least shadow of awkward- 
ness. 

’ This coronet,” said the head apprentice, 
coming up apparently quite unabashed by the 
rebuff he had met with near the door. “This 
coronet is one sent hither by his gracious ma- 
jesty to be re-set. The jewels—these loose 
ones—were said to be a part of ‘the dower 
which Duke Richard of York received with the 
Lady of Baynard Castle, then the sweet Rose 
of Roba.’? 

“The lad is employed in a loyal task consi- 
dering that his master is imprisoned for treason,”’ 
replied the captain blufily. ‘* King Edward might 
have entrusted his. jewels to better keeping, I 
should. think!’? and turning away he moved on 
to the next work bench. 

The head apprentice followed him, while the 


+ stranger youth drew a deep breath as if relieved 


of some terrible burden, and though his eyes 
were downcast, their fiery flash could be seen 
through the thick fringes that shadowed them. 
He worked on till the captain and his men left 
the room. Clasping his hands on the work 
bench, he shook till the very stool on which he 
sat trembled. 

Dame Williams met the captain as he came 
from the work-room with her wimple on, and 
prepared to go out. 

** What, leaving the house now, good dame ?”? 
said the man, surprised at her calm demeanor. 
‘*Know you not it is filled with the king’s sol- 
diers ?”” 

**T know that my son is in the king’s hands, 
and, therefore, his credit as an honest craftsman 
is left for me to care for. There is a ship lying’ 
in the channel whick brought a heavy order for 
goldsmith work from the King of France. I 
have the wares safely packed in yon box, and 
must see that they are on board the vessel before 
the wind ehanges.”’ 

‘6 And how are they to be taken?” asked the 
man suspiciously. 

‘In my son’s barge.’? 

Oh? ejaculated the man, “so the young 
traitor keeps his own barge, ha—but what want 
you in the work-room 3”? 

“I want half a dozen of the apprentices to 
row the. barge,”’ replied the widow with great 
composure. Enough will be left behind to aid 
your search.”’ ‘ 

‘* Be it so,” replied the captain; “stand back 
my men and let the woman pass!’’ 
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There was a sinister look in the man’s face, 
and a smile lurked about bis lip as the widow 
entered the work-room, he turned to one of the 
men and whispered— 

* Get a wherry and keep this woman in sight, 
there are plenty of stopping places on the river 
at which a fugitive might be taken up—quick! 
before she comes forth.”’ 

The man disappeared, beckoning some of his 
companions to follow. Soon after the widow 
came from ‘the work-room, accompanied by a 
group of apprentices, and among them walked 
the strange youth. Two of the young men 
lifted the box pointed out by their mistress, 
and bearing it forth carried it toward the river. 
The widow followed, accompanied by the eldest 
apprentice, and with the other youth walking 
close by her side. They entered the barge which 
lay in waiting, and the matron took her seat in 
it with the: box at her feet. The apprentices 
took-up the oars and pushed the boat off. The 


strange youth, who took his seat: nearest the 
matron, held an oar like the others, but it was 
only dipped lightly into the water now and « 
then as a pretence at labor, and after the barge 
reached the bosom of the stream it was allowed 
to rest motionless in its socket, while the youth 
fixed his dark eyes on the tower at first mourn+ 


fully, then a fiery light broke through them, and 
his lips were pressed together till the blood left 
them. 

s¢Yon wherry seems following us,” said the 
widow, bending forward in considerable purtur- 
bation. ‘Your highness, seem to.be more ear- 
nest with the oar, I pray you.”’ 

The youth cast a quick glance at the wherry 
which seemed determined :to follow closely in 
their wake, and grasping the oar bent it to the 
water. 

‘‘ Now—on—on,”’ the barge shot through the 
water like an arrow as this command was given, 
but still the wherry kept im the wake slow and 
resolute like a panther scenting his prey. 

At»last the wherry was distanced, for the 
barge had pursued its arrow like flight toward 
a vessel’ that lay in the bosom of the river. 
Still the pursuers were so near that they saw 
its little crew mount to the deck. ‘There is 
no order that we should watch farther,” said 
the captain of the wherry, addressing his men 
who rested on their oars, keenly watching the 
vessel as its sails were slowly unfurled. ‘‘They 
have stopped’ nowhere on the way, what care 
we how the flat-caps get home. again.” ‘The 
wherry wheeled slowly round and made its way 
up the stream, and that moment the group: of 
persons standing on the deck of that vessel 





uttered a deep thanksgiving, and the matron 


fell upon her knees before the disguised queen, 
uttering broken ejaculations of joy, and aban- 
doning herself to a rush of strong feelings that 
from their long suppression had become entirely 
insupportable. ¥ 

«My queen—my queen—thou art safe—thou 
art safe!”’ she cried, covering the small hand 
surrendered to her by the disguised sovereign, 
with tears and wild kisses. 

And to thee my leal friend Margaret owes 
her freedom, perchance her life!’? replied the 
seeming boy with deep feeling, “‘but for thy 
quick wit and firm purpose, yon black walls 
might this day have blocked thy queen oat 
from the world forever, or, more likely still, 
had proved her grave now,’ added the stern 
lady, turning her eyes from their fixed look at 
the Tower, “now we have but the old fortune 
of war, loss of friends, of treasure and flight.” 

“Not ‘loss of treasure, royal lady,” said the 
matron, pointing to the box that the sailors 
were lifting from the boat—‘the gold which 
came with you from France remains almost 
untouched.” Margaret cast her eyes on the 
box, and they kindled with renewed fire, but 
instantly a mist crept over them, and giving 


‘both her clasped ‘hands to the widow, she said 


with mournful grace— 

**But thy son. We have bought gold and 
freedom at a fearful price for thee, old friend!” 

“The life of every trué Englishman belongs 
to England’s sovereign,”’ said the widow with 
simple devotion. 

** Alas! how much of this priceless coin has 
been spent for us already!’? @ried Margaret 
with deep feeling. As she spoke the vessel 
that had been getting under way swung round 
and began to move down the river. 

Once more the widow bent her forehead to 
the queen’s hand,‘and then she stood ‘up, het 
lips but late so firm quivering with grief, and 
tears raining from her eyes. 

Margaret was deeply moved. “The bles 
sings’ of all the saints go with thee, thou ‘eal 
old friend,” she said, “and now farewell.” 

Then. withdrawing her hand gently frou the 
devoted servant who had suffered so muchfor' 
her cause, she went below wavering unsteadily 
in her walk as if her energi¢s had Seen taxed to 
the utmost, - 

‘A moment after the barge containing ‘the 
goldsmith’s widow and her apprentices’ was 
sweeping up the river again, while the gallant 
ship, with its sails outspread, moved majesti- 
cally in an opposite direction, The? wherry 
was still in sight, and occasionally its ocev 
pants looked toward the ship not quite -_ 


of suspicion regarding its visitors. 
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“See, they are entering the barge again, all.is 
right,” exclaimed one of their number. Shall 
we wait for them to come up?’ 

“ No—no,”” exclaimed the leader, “‘ move on, 
we have wasted too much time on the churls 
already.” 

CHAPTER VII. 

Ar the very time when Queen Margaret was 
flying a fugitive from the kingdom which she 
had entered in high hopes of conquest, the in- 
cumbent of her husband’s throne with Richard 
of Gloucester, and others of his most confiden- 
tial councellors, were gathered in a private room 
examining the two prisoners, Barker and Wil- 
liams, regarding their connection with the treason 
alledged against them. Firmly, and with a dig- 
nity of spirit that baffled even the subtle Richard, 
the two brave men endured this searching inves- 
tigation. Neither by word nor look could any 
thing be wrung from them calculated in the re- 
motest degree to confirm the report given. by 
Simon Mount. They calmly and resolutely re- 
fused to answer all questions, till;the haughty 
spirit of King Edward: was terribly aroused, and 
Richard sat gnawing his under lip, and search- 
ing his subtle. brain for some device by which 
the secret of Margaret’s concealment might be 
wrugn from them. Offers of a free pardon to 
themselves—of reward and royal favors—had 
been met with a bold denial of any, power to re- 
veal the queen’s secret, and nothing but the tor- 
ture was left by which to operate on. their stern 
silence. 

Know you not that the king has power to 
tear this knowledge he would obtain from your 
traitor hearts??? cried Edward. at.last, giving 
way to his heated temper, while his blue eyes 
gleamed, and the beauty of his face was black- 
ened with wrath, like a summer sky when the 
thunder cloud rolls over it. 

“I know. that you have power to rend our 
joints, and after that.to kill, but there is not in 
your palace, great king, a mass of tortured iron 
strong enough to make us traitors to the truth, 
ortraitors to a trust of any kind, had trust been 
teposed in us as this Mognt affirms,’’ replied 
Williams firmly. 

‘*We shall see,’? exclaimed, the kind fiercely. 
“What ho!” 

My brother,’? imterposed the silvery voice 
of Gloucester, and the youth touched Edward’s 
arm. with his jeweled finger. “A silent dun- 
geen with starvation, will do more than torture 
with these spirits, Wear. them down.”? 
Wer have no time,” replied. Edward in, a 
whisper, which passion rendered. audible. “The 
Lancastran will escape the kingdom before these 
Strong frames are starved into humility.” 





That instant. a gentleman in waiting entered 
the cabinet and caught the king’s eye. 

‘Well, and what.news bting you?” said he, 
addressing the man. 

A boy who calls himself an apprentice to 
one of these men, has been craving admission 
to their dung In obedi to the duke’s 
orders we have kept him,” replied the man. 

“Bring him hither,” said Edward, sternly— 
**the man may not be so stubborn in his treason 
as the master.”’ 

The man went out and returned again, con- 
ducting James Hall, the apprentice whom we 
have mentioned so often, into the presence. 

§‘ And what would you with that man, sirrah ??? 
said the king, the moment his eyes fell on the 
youth. 

**T only come with a message from my mis- 
tress,”’ replied the boy with well feigned sim- 
plieity. .‘* We have finished all the work left 
on.hand, and want some directions what to 
begin on next.” 

A slight emphasis on the first part of this 
sentence made young Williams start. He cast 
a quick glance on the lad, and, spite of himself, 
a glow of satisfaction shot over his face, Duke 
Richard was looking at him, and his cold lip 
curved. 

‘¢ She has escaped us, that boy brings the news 
—look at the prisoners,’ he whispered in Ed- 
ward’s ear. 

‘Withdraw these men—shackle them with 
iron—give them food enough to keep body and 
soul together, no more. Leave the youth with 
us !?? commanded Edward in a stern voice. 

The prisoners were withdrawn, and that quick 
witted boy was left to endure an examination 
which left the royal questioners almost in doubt 
if the whole affair had not originated in the brain 
of Simon Mount, and but for the list of names 
the little mercer. might have borne the punish- 
ment which his mischievous spirit had brought 
upon his more worthy neighbors, 

**Let the boy go free,’? whispered Richard, 
when the youth had baffled his questioners with 
the perfect. simplicity of his manner, and the 
frankness of his replies. 

*‘ Nay, we are not satisfied that he does not 
know more than his quick tongue admits. He 
answers quite too. readily,” replied Edward in 
the same low tone. 

* He has the secret, doubt it not!’ rejoined 
Richard—* but leave him to Catesby.” 

To Catesby, thou art right, brother. We 
ean trust the, youth with thy Catesby!’’ replied 
Edward with a meaning smile. 

Directly after he ordered the apprentice to 
withdraw Richard glided to the door, whispered 
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an order to Catesby, who stood in the anté-room, 
and came quietly back to his seat again. 

**And now,’ cried Edward; when he was 
alone with Richard and his councillors, “what 
think you of all this? Has this Simon Mount 
been amusing us ‘with his brain sick dreams ?—~ 
or are these two men the traitors his evidence 
would make them ?”’ 

* The tresses which Catesby brought us—they 
were no coining of Mount’s brain. The list of 
names—and the sudden disappearance of all the 
persons named therein. Is not this evidence 
enough ?” said Richard. 

“ Ay, truly,” replied Edward—* but must our 
vengeance be satisfied with the imprisonment of 
these churls ?”” 

‘If imprisonment brings nothing from them, 
let them be put to death,’ replied Richard, 
turning one of the jewels on his finger. 

**Be it as thou wilt,” said the king, getting 
impatient of a scene that seemed resulting in 
nothing that could gratify his love, pridé or 
hate. “Wrench the truth from them with 
iron or with starvation, I care not which, but 
in three days Jet them be put to death.’ 

As he spoke Edward took his cap from the 
table and went out, followed by Gloucester. 

**If nothing is obtained from these churls in 
three days, see thou that orders are sent for 
their execution!’ said the king, as they went 
through the ante-room where Barker and Wil- 
liams were standing under guard. ' Gloucester 
bowed and cast a smiling glance on the pri- 
soners as he passed out. 


CHAPTER Vill. 


Ax night long poor Rath Barker sat in that 
little bower-room forcing back her own terrible 
grief, that she might offer consolation to her 


mother. But all unused to afflictions, the un- 
happy dame yielded to the passionate grief, and 
the morning found her palé as death, exhausted 
and helpless asa child. Ruth was on her kneés 
pressing the cold hand of her parent every other 
instant to her lips, and pouring forth the elo- 
quent hope that was every instant growing des- 
perate in her own heart. 

She had exhausted every endearing epithet in 
a fruitless effort to arouse the sorrow-stricken 
woman from the lethargy which unrestrained 
grief had left her irl, and at last, feverish and 
weak with a night of such featful unrest, the 
poor girl allowed her head to fall on her mother’s 
lap, and gave way’to a burst of anguish doubly 
violent from the restraint hithetto imposed on 
herself. By degrees her sobs become less heart- 
rending, and’for some moments she lay still! and 
exhaustéd: on the lap of ‘her still more helpless 





parent. All at once the young girl started to 
her feet, the blood flashed up to her pale cheek, 
and her eyes sparkled. 

“Mother—mother, look up.” There is hope, 
There is'something that we can do!” 

The mother lifted her heavy eyes to the radiant 
face of her child, and her marble lips parted twice 
in& vain effort to speak. “Hope, hope. Who 
talks of hope?” she uttered at last in a husky 
voice. Thou fatherless one, comes the word 
hope from thee ?”’ 

Her eyes dropped again, the locked fingers 
tightened their clasp,‘and but that she had just 
spoken, a statue might have seemed as full of 
life. ted 

She will not hear me—she cannot help me, 
but our blessed lady of heaven will !”? cried’ the 
young girl, seizing a large cloak and folding it 
about her—*‘mother, sweet mother, kiss me 
before I go. Think a blessing if you cannot 
speak it,”” and falling on her knees again, Ruth 
drew her mother’s cold cheek down to hers and 
kissed it. Then arising to her feet, she gathered 
the cloak about her and went forth. 

The lodgings provided for Jane Shore by the 
munificence of her royal lover were at a dit 
tance from his own fortress-like palace, but all 
of magnificence that wealth could purchase or 
power command, was lavished upon the wpart- 
ments she inhabited, and on her beautiful person. 
Rich tapestry from the nunneries of France hung 
upon thé walls, and on the centre of the oaken 
floor was a small carpet heavily fringed With 
bullion. Curious and massy was the carved 
work ‘upon’ the ebony chairs, and stools’ with 
gilded claws that stood around. “An open door 
‘yevealed a magnificent cotich, hung with crim- 
son ‘velvet, lined with the palest tose, whose 
golden fririges swept the floor. A single arched 
window, crowded with stained glass; gave an 
amber and ruby hue to the light which flooded 
this little bed-chamber, and took a moré got- 
geous tinge from the gold emblazonry and rich 
purple that predominated in'the window of ‘the 
outer todm. | This mellow’ light’ touched’ even 
the furniture with mbduing beauty, and it’ fell 
upon the erring, but lovely woman ‘who’ came 
from the immer chatnber, where she had been 
trifling with some new gems before her mirror 
—with a gorgeous effeet that made her beauty 
aliriost marvelous. She was fobed in a drés 
of purple velvet, soft and lietrous as the outer 
Goating of a grape when the sunshine lies apor 
it. Rare gems gleaimed in her girdle and around 
her bosom, casting a soft rose tinge over @ neck 
round and white as the marble bust of a sculptor 
with life flashing through it. There was'some 
thing of diffidence in her air, though perfectly 
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alone, and it would seem that even in her dress 
she had adopted that of the court by degrees, 
and with some hesitation; for her magnificent 
brown tresses were not gllowed to flow ‘entirely 
free, after the fashion of high born ladies, but 
were looped up in wavy ringlets by a string of 
jewels, while a little awkwardness, which now 
and then entangled her small feet with the train 
of her robe as she turned in her walk, betrayed 
how little of her life-time had been spent ‘in 
these gorgeous trappings. Still this scarcély 
perceptible embarrassment rather added to her 
attractions, by lending them a modest chert 
that seemed quite at variance with her'criminal 
position. There was something too, quite inde- 
seribable, that excited a feeling of commissera- 
tion for the beautiful woman, notwithstanding 
all the pomp that surrounded her. In those lips > 
of chiseled rubies—the clear white forehead and } 
cheeks like the young rose of Damascus, there 
was something deeper and more subtle than 
form or color, that conveyed an idea of pain 
and unrest. The color came and went on her 
round cheek like shadows on a rose. The eyes 
naturally soft and blue as a wet violet, were 
lighted with a feverish lustre. The quick action 
of that little hand, whose rich burden of jewels 
glowed in the mellow light—the unequal step, 
the sudden start, all betrayed a state of magni- 
ficent anguish, and told the story of a heart 
struggling with its own moral debasement. 
How trueg how cruelly real were all these 
signs of a heart fevered by wicked ‘passion. 
In vain had wealth been lavished on that frail 
woman! In vain had she striven by benevo- 
lence and acts of kindness to atone for the one 
great sin of womanhood. She had broken the 
heart and crushed the energies of a generous 
husband. She had garnered up an inheritance 
of infamy for a child that perished before the 
black legacy could cast shame upon its young 
head. She had sent a broken-hearted parent 
to the grave, pillowed on the gray hairs her own 
act had dishonored. These memories made her 
lonely thoughts a torment. At times she almost 
loathed the sumptuous trappings of her crime, 
and yearned for the free breath, the pure ten- 
derhess of her city home. The monarch who 
had won her love gave nothing of true affection, 
or of the gentle care which woman thirsts for as 
blossoms wait for the rain, in return for the 
great sacrifice she had made to him: her heart 
was new in crime,and its purer impulses would 
at times restume enough of their gentle sway to 
make her shudder at the wrong she had done, 
and recoil from the unhappy passion which was 
all of love that the pampered king had retained 
the power of feeling. The tie which bound her 
Vou. IX.—18 
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to the king was riveted by het own art, though 
its golden links fretted the heartstrings of his 
vietim asunder. ‘She could not go back. At 
times she trembled as this thought pressed itsélf 
upon her, 

And all this sorrow made itself felt while the 
attachmént of her royal lover was in its first 
freshness. His hand had’not yet been stretched 
forth to tear away the unholy chain that bound 
him tothe citizen’s wife. She had not yet to 
listen in vain for his tardy footstep, or to watch 
patiently for a glance from his eye. * Still her 
heart was in constant dread of this, and trem- 
bling for the future she poisoned all joy in the 
present. 

It ‘was a lone hour’ with Jane, and thought 
was crowding painfully upon her as she paced 
that gorgeous room. A sound at the outer door 
came to her relief, and now each ‘unhappy sen- 
sation was swept from her héart. ‘The foot- 
step must be his—she paused and listened—her 
graceful head slightly bent on one side, and her 
heart fluttering under its jeweled gorget liké a 
newly caught bird. Nearer and nearer came 
these footsteps, quick like his, and yet unlike 
in lightness. There was a sweet tumult in her 
bosom, the hope that was almost a doubt blend- 
ing uncertainty wit. the delicious bliss of expec- 
tation. Some person was ‘assuredly mounting 
the stairs. He was treading softly in order to 
surprise her. The thought gave birth to a smile 
that flashed, like morning sunshine over those 
lovely features, dimpling the cheek and lips with 
child-like and mischievous sweetness. With a 
finger on her lip, and a step like the fall of a 
flower, she advanced toward the door: She 
opened it; a'silvery laugh broke from her lips— 
a quick gasp, and she paused on the ‘threshold 
motionless as marble, and almost as white. 

A female stood before her shrouded in a cloak, 
but with the hood thrown partially back, enough 
to réveal the face, but no more. For the dura- 
tion of a minute the aunt and niece stood face 
to face, pale and still, each with her eyes fixed 
on the other. Ruth was the first to speak. 

“T am: pale and in trouble—we are both 
changed, but you have not forgotten me—T 
hope not!” she said, very mournfully. 

Jane Shore snatched the hand ‘held toward 
her, drew her visitor within the room and shut 
the door: she gasped for breath, and her whole 
frame bégan to’tremble. She turned to Ruth, 
and pushing back the hood from her face, fixed 
a look 'full of affection, terror and surprise upon 
the'pale features thus exposed. 

“Rath—Ruth, my own sweet child!” she 
cried, with a burst of uncontrollable affection. 
“You have come to find me—oh, my heart ig 
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bursting, with the sweet. joy of seeing you!’? 
and clasping the poor girl wildly to her bosom, 
she kissed her forehead, lipsand cheek.over and 
over again. 

All at once she unloosed her clasp, stepped 
back, and covering her face with both hands 
burst into tears, while a crimson glow. burned 
over her neck, temples.and bosom. 

‘ Ruth,’ she. said; at length, removing. her 
hands and speaking with mournful humility— 
¢you.should not have sought this, place.. They 
cannot have kept the truth from you!?’ 

‘¢ Nothing has been kept from me!’’ replied 
the young girl, and her eyes filled with tears, 

*¢ And yet you are here.” 

‘Yet am I here, for my trouble is terrible, 
and you alone.can help me.” 

*‘ What. trouble, child??? exclaimed Janes 
wildly. ‘‘He.is not dead, surely, surely—I 
mean my—my—your uncle—say that he is not 
dead, Ruth.”’?, She was white as death, and 
her “beautiful teeth knocked together as_ her 
voice of anguish ceased. 

* No one is dead yet,” replied Ruth, 

*‘Nor ill—tell me that—tell me.that no one 
is ill!” 

In.a few rapid words Ruth explained the peril 
that had fallen upon her father and her betrothed. 
She withheld nothing, not even the share they 
had taken in concealing the fugitive queen.. As 
she went.on Jane cast a round arm caressingly 
over her shoulder, and though her tears flowed 
freely, she seemed inexpressibly relieved. 

*‘ And knew your father of this visit ?’? in- 
quired Jane, with a painful blush burning her 
cheek. 

*‘ No—he is a prisoner; and my poor mother 
was so confused that I could not make her. un- 
derstand what I was about to do.”’ 

*¢ And is the peril imminent ?’? 

“« Most, imminent.” 

* And it isto me the degraded, the deasanaree, 
that, you.have been compelled to apply??? said 
Jane in a tone.of,deep humiliation. ‘ The peril 
must be great to have driven one of his kin to 
this. It was kind in you, Ruth—oh, how un- 
speakably kind thus to give me this precious 
opportunity, I did not hope to make. any one 
who loved me of old happy again in the least 
thing,’? 

«These words have almost made me happy,’ 
said .,Ruth, smiling with mournful . gratitude 
through her tears. “Oh, how your. voice re- 
minds me of times that will never come again!”’ 

“Do not speak of them,” cried Jane, turning 
pale again and shrinking back, ‘and yet,’ she 
added .with a quivering lip, while her eyes 
sought the floor—‘“ one word of him!” . 
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‘¢ Nay; poor uncle, you mean,” said Ruth ina 
low.voice. ‘* What would you know of him?— 
ask and.I will answer.’? 

**T have not seen—I have not heard from him 
since-—since the day I put. on these robes,”? said 
Jane, touching the glowing velvet of her robe 
with a bitter.smile. ‘‘Tell me that my deser- 
tion has not. been his entire misery—that he 
curses my faithlessness, but does not mourn for 
me,”? 

‘My uncle never curses you!”’ replied Ruth, 

“He never speaks of me, perhaps—never 
thinks of me!” said Jane, in a tone of deep 
humiliation, ‘Is it not so? Speak, I can bear 
it}? 

** He seldom speaks of you. As for his thoughts 
the mother of heaven forgive you—but he is 
bent like an old man; his hair is almost all gray. 
Judge from this what his thoughts have been!”? 

The unhappy woman covered her face with 
both hands, and groaned in anguish of spirit. 

** And he thinks that I am happy,’’. she said 


‘with bitter grief—* he thinks I am happy. ~ Yet 


the saints be my witness how much I have suf- 
fered. Look on me, Ruth, I haye a monarch at 
my feet; I, who one little year.ago, was a plain 
artisan’s wife, innocent, loving and happy. I 
am surrounded by the magnificence of a queen 
endowed with power, of which I make no use, 
Yet the husband I have forsaken.is happier. in 
his desolated home than I can ever be. -Have 
L not given anguish for love? Have I not cast 
shame on the man who cherished my youth? 
Have.I not the consciousness that retribution, 
deep and fearful, will fall upon me for all this? 
How or when it may come I know not, but the 
certainty is fixed here.” 7 

She pressed a hand over her heart and sighed 
heavily. Then she added, 

* Ah, Ruth, this torture of memory is a ter- 
rible thing !?? 

‘‘ Terrible indeed,’? murmured Ruth, gazing 
at the unhappy woman through her tears. 

“ To feel,”? said Jane, giving utterance to the 
wretched thoughts aroused in her heart—‘‘to 
feel that the unredeemable past lies between 
you and all hopes..of atonement—to feel this 
while a love of right is strong within you. Ob, 
Ruth, if I could but once lay this head in inno- 
cence and trust upon his bosom again—but that 
is; madness,’? she exclaimed, starting. up and 
pacing the floor, while her bosom, heaved, and 
her delicate fingers were firmly interlocked. 
‘* This is madness—the past is the past—I can- 
not take the snow from, his locks, or the pang 
from his heart.”’ 

‘¢ You may not do all this, yet much might yet 
be done for his happiness,”’ said Ruth, laying her 
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hand persuasively on the fingers that seemed to 
interlace more rigidly at her apptoach, “if you 
would but leave this false monarch ad 

“Hush,” exclaimed Jane with a start, * that 
was a footstep. It is the king!” 

Ruth sunk to a couch breathless and trembling. 
Jane had scarcely time to dash the tears from her 
eyes and take a seat by her guest when the dcor 
opened, and King Edward entered ‘the room. 
The look of surprise that came over his face on 
seeing a stranger there was succeeded by a bril- 
liant smile, and advancing with the granceful 
assurance of a man privileged to trample on 
forms, he separated the aunt and niece and 
seated himself between them. 

**Sc, sweet Bonibel, thou hast found a com- 
panion in our absence. A fair one too by our 
kingly faith!” he exclaimed, turning his bold 
blue eyes with a glance of careless admiration 
on the blushing girl, while he was trifling with 
the jewels upon the little hand which Jane, with 
a blush of bitter shame, was striving to with- 
draw from his clasp. ‘We left the court early 
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king’s envy, tell us their names,”® lie said With 
asmile. ‘Thy father’s crime must be forgiven 
were it only for giving so much beauty to his 
monarch’s gaze. His name then and the of- 
fence !”? 

“He is charged with favoring the Lancas- 
trans. His name is Barker,” said Ruth, lifting 
her eyes for an instant, and sinkihg them again 
abashed by the admiration glowing in Edward’s 
face. : 

“Barker,” repeated the king, looking grave, 
** why that is the man our brother of Gloucester 
persists in believing the mover of some deep 
seated treason against our throne. An hour 
since his fate was determined.” 

‘Not his death, Plantagenet—not his death !”’ 
cried Jane, turning very pale again, and clasping 
her fingers around the king’s hand. 

‘Hush thee, Bonibel, this is the maiden’s 
suit,”? said Edward. “Let her speak.” 

**T can but fall thus at your feet, great king, 
and plead for mercy—plead that a breath from 
your lips shall not make me an orphan, and a 


and spurred hitherward that no reproachful ; widow before I am a bride,” 


cloud on this fair brow should chide the king 
for tardiness,” he continued, still gazing with 
increasing admiration at the downcast eyes and 
glowing cheek of the young girl. 

You return in a cheerful mood my liege,” 


**Rise—rise,”” said the king with that win- 
ning grace which had so thoroughly enslaved 
the people— thy sweet beauty shall not plead 
in vain. It is almost beyond my power to 
feprieve a victim whom Gloucerter has con- 


said Jane, with a constrained smile, “‘and this { demned. The boy always, has some good rea- 
§ 


should promise well for the success of a boon I$ gon to render for what he wishes. 


Besides,”’ 


was about to crave—this poor maiden in her : he added thoughtfully, ‘there has been treason 


sore distress has craved my intercession with ; 


your majesty.”” 


somewhere, and these two persons hardly de- 
nied some part in it. Still thy suit shall not 


“Let the maiden plead her own cause, Sweet } be denied. Thy father, and perchance the man 


Bonibel,” replied Edward, careless of the blush ; 


that rose in the cheek he gazed upon. ‘* What 
favor can the king deny a face like that ?—speak 
out pretty trembler—our queen can testify that 
beauty never pleads in vain to Plantagenet.” 
The little hand in his was drawn suddenly away 
as he mentioned the queen, but he grasped it 
again somewhat impatiently, exclaiming with a 
slight laugh. ** Nay, nay, fair Bonibel, no foolish 
jealousy !—our Lady Bessie, the queen, has a 
thousand times moré cause. Let the maiden 
speak. We are impatient to learn if the voice 
matches the rare beauty of this face.” 

“My father,”’ said Rath, trembling like an 
aspen, and attempting to kneel—my father 
and—and one to whom _I am betrothed, have 
fallen under your majesty’s displeasure—their 
lives even may be in peril. I beseech your 
highness to pardon them !”? 

Edward had taken her hand and held it as if 
to prevent her kneeling. 

“Beforé we grant thy father’s pardon and 
that of thy betrothed, who is a man Worthy a 








more to be envied, shall have their lives.” 

*€ And liberty,” said Ruth, clasping her hands 
while her eyes sparkled. 

*€ And liberty,”’ replied the king, taking her 
clasped hands in his. ** And now, sweet maiden, 
we change places, and the king craves the boon 
of one kiss from those bright lips in exchange 
for the two lives he has granted.’’ 

Edward flung his arm around the maiden 
and attempted to draw her toward him, but 
she struggled and shrunk back with a shudder, 
while an expression even of abhorrence swept 
over her face. 

«What means this?” said the king releasing 
her in amazement, for he saw that some feeling 
deeper than maiden modesty was imprinted on 
her face. “Is a single kiss too great a boon to 
grant the king for a father’s life ?” 

‘Not even to save his life should the lips 
that have already done us so much harm be 
pressed to mine!” replied Ruth in a low, but 
resolute voice. ‘I will not do my poor uncle 
this wrong!”” 
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Jane uttered a faint exclamation and attempted 
to arise, but fell back again, 

“Thy uncle, Who is this uncle whom the 
king’s kiss can wrong??? demanded Edward. 

Ruth parted her lips to answer, but while the 
words were on her lips Jane started up and 
grasped the king’s.arm, 
~ He is—he is my—my.” The words died on 
her quivering lips, and she sank fainting at the 
monarch’s feet. 

“Maiden, I command you explain this!’ said 
Edward with stern dignity. ‘‘What has the 
uncle of whom you speak to do with her?” 


~ “ He was her husband!” replied Ruth faintly. ; 


¢¢ And between you the king was to haye been } 
cozened into an act of mercy to this whining ; 
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door at the extremity of this deserted ware-room 
she saw her uncle, seated in a room scarcely less 
3 gloomy than the one in which she stood. She 
; saw him lift his eyes from the book he was 
} reading, those dark, troubled eyes that seemed 
}to draw their light from the fountains of a 
j crushed heart, and a sensation of awe crept 
over her. There was something so calm and 
full of dignity in his silent sorrow, that the 
maiden felt as if it were sacrilege for her to 
} intrude there with her passionate grief. At 
; length she advanced into the room timidly. 
Shore lifted his eyes, a faint smile came to his 
lips, and rising from the huge chair of carved 
; Oak, in which he had been sitting, he advanced 
toward the maiden and laid both hands caress- 


churl. It is well we learned this in time, or ingly on her head, but without speaking a word, 
even thy fair head had not rested safely on its } He sat down, and she placed herself on a stool 
pillow!” at his feet, fixing her troubled eyes pleadingly 

Ruth would have spoken, but waving her off | on his face, but without daring to break the pro- 
with an imperative motion of the hand, Edward ; found silence that reigned through the dwelling. 


strode to the other end of the room, his forehead 
black with passion. 

He took no heed of the fainting woman who 
lay upon the floor half shrouded in her abundant 
tresses, for the jewels that confined them had 
broken loose, and in his heavy tread across the 
room he crushed them unconsciously, till at last. 
the golden spur upon his heel became entangled ° 
in these scattered tresses. Then he, paused in } 
his walk, carefully disentangied his spur, and : 
bearing the insensible woman into the inner 
room, laid her on the couch. After a moment 
he come to the door pale with rage. 3 

* Away!” he said, addressing the terrified 
maiden. ‘Away, and speak not of that which - 
thou hast seen, or thy father’s head shall have 
company on the scaffold!” 3 

Ruth went into the street, heart stricken and 
bewildered. Where should she go? With whom 
could she council in her great misery? She wan- 
dered aimlessly about for a time, and at length » 
found herself in front of a gloomy building with > 
closed shutters, and a knocker rusted from dis- } 
use, Had she been in a state capable of reflec- 
tion it is probable that this would have been the > 
last dwelling to which the poor girl would have ; 
carried her grief. But her brain was wild with 
the scene through which she had just passed, : 
and it was with a throb of joy that she recog- 
nized the house of her uncle Shore. 

: She did not knock, but softly raising the latch, 
entered what had been a ware-room. Boxes 
of rich plate, and dusty caskets with the jewels 
exposed la r neglected upon the shelves. The 
room was dark. As Ruth passed through it her 
heart failed her, and she paused a moment lean- 


ing against a pile of cases. Through an open 
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** And how fares it with thee, dear child, and 
with those at home ?” 

Ruth burst into a passion of tears. ‘ Alas— 
alas, and has all this come upon us, and you 
ignorant of it ?”? she exclaimed. 

* Thou art pale, Ruth. What has chanced ?— 
why thése tears?”’? cried Shore nervously. “Is 
any one ill??? 

‘‘Sweet mother of heaven, how came I here? 
How can [ tell him?” She arose to go, terrified 


: at the thought of speaking to that heart-stricken 


man of the visit she had just made. 

6 Sit down, Ruth—why tremble thus? __ This 
is something connected with her. I feel that,it 
is—speak out. These things do not pain me as 


> they did at first.” 


Thus encouraged, Ruth told the history of the 
last two days: her voice was broken, and often 


. choked by tears during the narrative, but she 
: withheld nothing, not even when describing the 


interview with her aunt and the king. Shore 


> asked a brief question now and then, but not 


} while Ruth was speaking of his wife. 

When she had done he stood up with one thin 
> hand pressed to his forehead, 

“Uncle!” said the maiden, frightened by the 
deathly paleness that settled around his mouth, 

Shore dropped his hand and spoke, but his 
voice was husky, and b¢ leaned upon the chair 
for support. 

‘Did ’st thou leaye the king there?’ he ia- 
quired with a perceptible shudder. 

“T left him there.” 

‘And he pronounced thy father’s doom to 
thee in her presence ?”’ 

“She was faint and quite insensible,”’ 

“Do not torture me with the description,” he 
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exclaimed sharply, while big drops of perspira- 
tion started to his forehead. ‘Return home, 
child—comfort thy poor mother. I will go to 
the king.”’ 

“Thou, uncle!”’ 

He did not seem to heed her: but taking a 
vial from his bosom, drank off its contents. 
This appeared to renovate his strength, and 
he stood upright, but with a hand pressed hard 
against his heart, while a spot of red flashed 
up to one cheek, leaving the other of a ghastly 
white. 

“Uncle, you are ill!” said Ruth, starting up, 

‘“‘No—no!”? he answered. ‘Let me depart, 
to-morrow will be too late.” 

They went out together, and, strange to say, } 
the burden that had bowed Shore to the dust } 
seemed lifted from his shoulders: his step was 
firm and nervously quick. He walked upright, } 
and there was fire in his dark eyes—Ruth gazed ; 
upon him almost with terror, for the transfor-, 
mation seemed supernatural. He walked away 
without speaking to her, and evidently forgetful 
that she was near. She turned to look after him } 
once or twice, but he went resolutely onward } 
looking neither to the right nor left. 

Something of regret for his violence induced } 
Edward to remain with his victim some time } 
after she had regained consciousness. He did 
not in the least relent from the stern determina- 5 
tion to execute the members of her family who } 
had been plotting against his throne, but. the 
wretched woman was so grief stricken, so ter- 
ribly depressed, that he could not in common 
humanity leave her in that state. She lay upon 
the couch, with tears stealing down her pale 
cheeks, a tremor now and then stirred her lips 
as if she would have spoken, but the dark cloud } 
on Edward’s brow frightened back the words of 
supplication as they rose. 

At length he became weary of her grief and 
arose to go. ‘*To-morrow,”’ he said, “‘ we trust 
to find roses fresh upon this cheek again. We 
cate not hither for tears and petitions!” 

She started up to make a last appeal, but the 
frown that met her eager glance checked the 
generous impulse. 

Edward turned angrily away. ‘These trai- 
tors shall lack the power of avenging their king’s 
Privacy after this fashion, before leaves the 
palace again,’’ he said. ‘‘ Till then farewell !’’ 

He turned from the couch, took a step forward, 
and stood face to face with the man whom he 
had injured so dreadfully. Shore stood upon the 
threshold of the chamber. 

A flood of crimson rushed over the king’s face, 
and then he turned fearfully white. 

“T have come hither,” said Shore, before the 
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enraged monarch could speak, ‘to save thee, 
Edward of York, from adding another crime to 
the black list registered against thee in heaven.” 
A smothered cry from the bed made his voice 
quiver, but he only paused a single instant. ‘I 
have come to demand—or supplicate if the term 
suits thy pride better—the life of my sister’s hus- 
band, and that of the man betrothed to her child.” 

“Thou demand, or supplicate, if the term 
pleases me better!’ cried the king, hoarse with 
rage. ‘‘ Churl—villain, how camest thou here ?”’ 

**T came alone, armed with my own wrongs; 
thy minions would have stopped me at the door, 
but I passed through them all. A moment since 
and one blow of my arm had avenged me, I did 
not give it, though I found thee here unarmed 
and in my power.” 

**And would’st thou hold us grateful that 
thou art not a murderer?” cried Edward scorn- 
fully. ‘* Away man, or we shall forget ourself 
and deal more harshly with, thee for this inso- 
lence than, for the sake of your fair dame, we 
could desire.”? 

*‘Even this,”? replied Shore, **I can endure. 
T came not to vent weak reproaches on thee: 
ah, king, even the sight of yon wretched woman 
grovelling amid the trappings of her shame have 
I strength to bear. I come with my great wrongs 
to barter them away for the life of my sister’s 
husband.” 

‘Great wrongs!” retorted the king, with a 
haughty sneer. ‘ Why it has been the boast of 
noble houses that their daughters found favor in 
the eyes.of a Plantagenet. Must thy churl’s 
tongue prate of wrongs to the king’s face!” 

** Anger him not: oh, taunt him not thus!” 
cried the wretched cause of this unequal recri- 
mination, starting from the couch. And falling 
upon her knees between her husband and the 
king, she groveled at their feet, hiding her face 
and smothering her sobs in the purple folds of 
her robe. 

“Up!” cried the king; lifting her from the 
floor, and putting her harshly back with his 
hand, “‘turn not thy face to this churl’s gaze 
again.” 

The wretched woman staggered and fell 
against the couch, moaning as if her heart 
were broken. 

‘Thou kingly fiend!” cried Shore, terrible 
in the majesty of his wrath. ‘ Nay, thy frown 
hath no terror in it—here we are man to man, 
strong both—thou in thy grandeur and thy sin— 
I in the memory of my wrongs.” ; 

“What ho!”? cried Edward, stamping on the 
floor, forgetful that in his secret visits to the 
house no retainers ever followed him. ‘* What 
ho—secure this traitor !”’ 
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Again the unhappy woman sprang forward, 
wild with agony, and fell on the king’s bosom. 

Mercy! mercy! this is killing me,”’ she cried 
in a voice of keen anguish—‘ it is killing me !”? 

Shore started, pressed a hand to his heart and 
staggered. The breath rattled in his throat, and 
with one sharp cry he fell forward on his face. 
The sight of his wife clinging to the bosom of 
another had torn asunder the last string of a 
heart that had been breaking for months. 

Even the haughty king was appalled by the 
agonizing cry with which that crushed soul had 
left his enemy stark and dead at his feet. His 
heart recoiled from that horror-stricken woman, 
and he put her from his bosom: she fell from his 
arms helplessly with a shuddering cry, and her 
hair sweeping like a cloud over the dead face of 
her husband. 

The heart of the proud king was moved: his 
cheek grew pale, and a look of keen regret came 
to his eyes as he bent them on the two beings 
that a year before had been so innocent and 
happy together. 

*¢ Mort Dieu, this is terrible,’? he muttered, 
shuddering. “If I had but granted the life of 
these two at first this might not have happened. 
Why did he brave me thus? Why did she in- 
terpose ?” 

A smothered cry, and the clasp of two ago- 
nized hands beneath that mass of dishevelled 
hair smote on the already regretful heart of 
the monarch; he lifted the trembling form of 
that guilty wife from the dead bosom of his 
victim, and laid her on the couch. Then he 
took the attenuated body of Shore in his arms, 
and carrying into the next room laid it in a re- 
cess of the window, and tearing some tapestry 
from the walls, heaped it over him. The king 
‘was a powerful man, but he staggered under the 
weight of his victim; and when he passed the 
door where Jane was lying insensible, a groan 
broke from his bosom. Then he left the house. 

An hour after, and the courtiers swarming in 
the Tower, were flung into a state consternation 
by the appearance of the king, pale as death, and 
with his garments covered with dust. He hur- 
ried through the crowd, and meeting the lieu- 
tenant of the fortress demanded his keys, and 
preceded that officer as he went to point out the 
rooms where Barker and young Williams were 
imprisoned. Edward went in alone—without 
heeding the surprise his appearance produced, 
he addressed the prisoners. 

Speak,” he said, “you have been true to a 
bad cause: firm in treason to the king. Torture 
has not wrung Margaret of Anjou’s secret from 
you. Can you be equally faithful to Edward of 
York ?”” , 





— LLL, 

*Tt has long been the Tradesmen’s Boast that 
no betrayal of a trust from friend or enemy is 
yet to be charged upon their class,” said young 
Williams. 

* The king frees you both, and trusts you with 
a secret dear to his honor,” replied Edward with 
touching dignity. “Be faithful to him as you 
been to his enemy. Follow us to the city, our 
own presence shall be the warrant for your free 
passage.” 

Half an hour after and Edward dismounted 
from his horse near the dwelling of Jane Shore. 
Followed by the two men whom he had just 
released from prison, he entered the room where 
he had composed the poor goldsmith’s body. 
Everything was as he had left it, save that the 
tapestry had been rolled back from the dead 
man’s face, and the wretched wife sat by him 
on the floor, with the pale head resting on her 
lap, and rendered more ghastly from the purple 
hue shed over it from the velvet of her robe. 

The mercer started as he saw that cold face. 

‘Dead, my poor brother dead,” he muttered, 
‘The saints forbid that this thing came from 
violence.” : . 

‘¢Tt was sudden but natural,”’ said the king in 
a sad voice; “he came to plead for the lives of 
you his kinsman. The sight of—of—no matter 
—he died by no violence. You have the word 
of a king and a Plantagenet that it was so.” 

* The saints be praised for that,” said Barker. 

Take him gently from her,” said the king. 
«Remove him to his own dwelling, and be silent 
on all that you have seen. The king not only for- 
gives the past, but will be your debtor in this.” 

Barker stooped down and attempted to with- 
draw the lifeless husband from the almost insane 
clasp of the woman who had murdered him. 

*Listen,”” he said in a broken voice—* trust 
him with me.” 

His voice seemed to unlock the terrible despair 
that lay around her heart. She lifted her eyes 
with an expression of unutterable anguish to 
his, and lifting her arms that he might raise her 
from the floor, murmured—* take me home— 
oh, take me home!’ and once more fainted. 

The stovt mercer trembled beneath his beau- 
tiful and sinful burden as he bore her to the inner 
room. He remained alone with her during half 
an hour, and when he come forth tears stood in 
his eyes. 4 

* Do not attempt to see her again, my liege,” 
he said in a broken voice—* respect her anguish 
and leave us with the sorrowing and the dead!” 

The king bent his head and went forth, and@ 
few hours after, Shore was carried through the 
same door and placed in the grave which his 
king had dishonored. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Our plate, this month, gives patterns for a morning 
dress, a fete champetre dress, a gentleman’s summer 
attire, and a child’s dress. 

Fig. 1.—A Mornine Dress of striped pink muslin; 
skirt open in front; trimmed with lace and showing the 
white under dress: corsage also open in front, with a 
chemisette coming up close in the neck, and confined 
at the waist with a long ribbon, the ends depending in 
front: sleeves full, with five bands around the arm: a 
light head-dress of lace completes this distingué cos- 
tume. 

Fic. 1.—A Curip’s Dress of blue striped de laine: 
the sleeves short and scollopped: the skirt short and 
fall: the body trimmed with a scollopped cape and 
buttons : highland gaiters complete this costume. 

Ee. 111.—GenTLeman’s Summer Costume for the 
morning. A frock coat of brown cloth, with a velvet 
collar: black silk cravat: vest of light buff: and pan- 
taloons of striped kerseymere: buff colored gloves 
complete this elegant costume. 

Fic. 1v.—Pic Nic, or Fete Cuampetre Dress of 
white cambric, with two embroidered flounces: an 
over dress of blue, richly embroidered: boddice long 
and tight: corsage pointed: the boddice, trimmed with 
embroidered capes, opens low in front to display the 
superbly worked chemisette : sleeves straight, and half 
long, turned up with a deep cuff, and showing white 
under sleeves: pic-nic bonnet, trimmed with a wreath 
of flowers. This beautiful costume is to be worn at 
the fete champetres of Paris: will not some of our 
fashionables introduce it at the Springs? + 

Genera, Remarxs.—The prevailing material for 
thé most fashionable bonnets is chip: these light and 
elegant capotes are trimmed with flowers alone, or 
with lace and flowers according to the taste of the 
milliner or wearer. We have seen some exquisite 
specimens of chips: one, in particular, trimmed on 
one side with lilac and other delicate flowers, while 
from the top three or four blades of long painted grass 
drooped over on the other side: the interior was trim- 
med with delicate flowers. Other bonnets are made 
in straw, in silk, &e. Plain straws, trimmed with 
ribbon only, with a veil to keep off the sun, are now 
worn in the mornings by our most fashionable belles. 


_The gipsy cottage still continues the favorite shape. 


Dresses. have suffered very little change in style: 
the most fashionable materials, this summer, are the 
French checked lawns and the new article called silk 
tmuslins. Bareges, foulards, &c., are, however, still 
worn, as they probably will long continue to be. 
Ladies will soon begin to look out for travelling 
dresses: the best style for these is the old habit style, 
fitting tight to the bust, with a full skirt; the material 
ought to be a plain dark silk, a pongee, or other dura- 
ble'material. It is the worst possible taste to wear an 
expensive travelling dress. At the watering places, 
this summer, the attire will be generally of the most 
costly character, if we may judge by some orders we 
have heard of, as being already given by our leading 
fashionables. In our next number, we shall publish 
two superb costumes, one for promenade, and one for 








ang 
the ball-room, which are to. be worn at Saratoga. and 
Newport. "The small sized sun-shades are quite out 
of vogue: they always were too small; and are now 
superseded by the parasolette, which is of a size be- 
tween the sun-shade and parasol, though having a 
hinge like the former. All colors are fashionable, 
though those in which there is a tint of green are 
most desirable. Lace is mech used in adorning 
dresses, mantillas, &c. Bouquets have recovered 
their ground; and in Paris they are now carried to 
concerts and all public places. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Fairy Book, Ilinstrated by J. A. Adams, 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Here is a delicious 
volume, illustrated by Adams, the talented artist who 
has enriched Harper’s Family Bible by his splendid 
‘genius. This book of fairy tales opens a new and 
graceful field for his peculiar talent, and as ever the 
Harpers have seconded him with all that taste and 
money can accomplish. The illustration which sur- 
mounts the introduction where the fairies are in a 

carouse around their queen tossing flowers, and with 
) their wings in a flutter of delight, is a perfect little 
gem. Then the stories, the good old fairy tales that 
made us lie wakeful half the nights disturbed with 
sweet fancies—the dear old associations aroused by 
every page, makes the book a perfect store-house of 
3} childhood memories—so the little folks and their 
’ parents are alike delighted with it. No annual of 
‘ the season has appeared clothed in better taste. The 
$ paper is of that heavy and snow-white quality used 
} for the bible, and a variety of fancy colors are em- 
} ployed in binding. With these commendations we 
heartily recommend the Fairy book to the young, and 
to those who have kept the memories of youth fresh in 
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The Three Guardsmen. By A. Dumas. 2 vols. 
; Baltimore: Wm. Taylor & Co., 1846.—In historical 
> fiction, A. Dumas is the Sir Walter Scott of France. 

The novel before us is founded on incidents occurring 
during the powey of Richelieu in France; and Anne 
of Austria, Louis XIII., the Cardinal prelate, and the 
Duke of Buckingham figure prominently in its pages. 
For variety of incident and intricacy of plot, this ro- 
mance reminds us of some of the earlier Spanish plays. 
There are many admirably drawn characters in the 
book: the four friends especially. The aristocratic 
Athos, the subtle D’Artagnan, Porthos, the bully, and 
Amaris the gallant, are all truthfully depicted, and 
furnish fine contrasts to each other. The reader is 
kept continually in a state of breathless suspense, by 
the hurry of the incidents and their perilous nature. 
The translation is one of the best we know of, being 
from the pen of Park Benjamin. There is no greater 
mistake than the commonly received opinion that 
anybody is competent to translate: to give the literal 
meaning is, we admit, not difficult; but to render one 
tongue into another, preserving the spirit and style of 
the author unimpaired, is a very difficult task, and re- 
quires the highest order of talent. 
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REVIEW OF 


NEW BOOKS. 





My Shooting Box. By Frank Forester. With 
illustrations by Darley. 1 vol. Philada.: Carey 
& Hart, 1846.—William Henry Herbert, who here 
writes under the zom de guerre of Frank Forester, 
is decidedly the best writer on sporting we have: and, 
to speak the truth, we like the free, bold, dashing air 
of this work far better than the labored style of his 
romances. ‘My Shooting Box” is, however, some- 
thing more than a work on sporting: for it is a love 
story also, and such @ one as we are sure will please 
our lady readers. The heroine is a splendid creature : 


her mother is an admirable portrait of the lady of the 


old school; and Frank’s friend Harry interests us in 
spite of his confirmed old bachelorism and his love of 
the weed.) But Tom Drawiis the character of the book. 
Purely original, he alone would make a writer’s re- 
pvtation! It is but fair to add, that Darley has rivalled 
the author; and between the description of the one, 
and the illustration of the other, we nearly died with 
laughter when we first saw that inimitable picture 
where “‘the fat man sits sublime.” 
Gardener's and Farmer’s Dictionary. 1 vol. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—This is, we believe, the 
first comprehensive Agricultural Dictionary that has 
been published in America. Being compiled with a 


knowledge of, and with direct reference to the climate 
and. habits of our country, it is of inestimable value 
not only to the farmer but to the general housekeeper. 
By following the directions laid down in this book, 
many a hard working tiller of the soil will increase 
the profits of his labor, while his farm is beautified by 


the method, and is gradually improving in taste. To say 
that no farmer should be without this work would be 
only asserting half its claims to attention. No house- 
keeper. able to hire a little garden or cherish a pet 
animal, can dispense with it. With itshe may learn 
how to create a little Paradise for herself at a trifling 
cost. 


Jessie's Flirtations. New York: Harper § Brothers. 
—We never like to notice a book on which we cannot 
bestow heart}commendation, and usually ‘‘ say nothing 
where we cannot conscientiously praise.”” When we 
have exp! d an opinion that there is nothing objec- 
tionable in the moral of this story, it,is all the recom- 
mendation that, with ovr tastes regarding character and 
style, can be honestly rendered to the author. The 
publishers have done their duty as usual. 


History of the Bastile. By R. A. Davenport. 1 
vol. Philada.: Carey § Hart 1846,—This is an in- 
tensely interesting work, and forms the first of a series 
of standard publications, which Messrs. Carey & Hart 
intend to issue under the title of ‘‘ The Library for the 
People.” From the list of books already announced 
for this series, we predict that the enterprise will be a 
highly successful one. ‘The type and paper are un- 
usually good. 

Sweethearis and Wives. By T.S. Arthur. 1 vol. 
New York: Burgess & Stringer, 1846.—Mr. Arthur 
enjoys a wide and deserved reputation as a writer of 
domestic fiction. The little romance before us is one 
of the best of his works, and is full of excellent maxims, 
conveyed in a pleasant story of courtship and marriage. 





Remarks on a Recent Work published by Wiley & , 
Putnam of New York, entitled the Natural 
of the Vestiges of Creation. Philadelphia: Carey & 
Hart, 1846.—The author of this little treatise is fa 
bly known to our readers in another department. 
the walks of science, however, she is not less capable 
than in the great highway of belles lettres. Her pre 
sent pamphlet, which is a review of the ‘noto 
“Vestiges of Creation,” abounds with original ex) 
ments, philosophic deductions, and sound ‘re! 
There is a vast deal of new information to be d 
from these pages, and we recommend them to all ¥ 
have perused the celebrated work of which this: 
free review. 


Pictorial History of the World. By John Fray] 
LL. D. Nos. 14, 15 and 16. Walker Gillis,” 
Philada.—This valuable Pictorial work, which wag — 
interrupted for a while, is again resumed, and we 
have a guarantee that no delay will hereafter bias 
its publication, but each number will appear promptly — 
at its time. Of the elegance both of the letter gual 
and of the engravings, we cannot speak too highly. 
Mr. Frost executes his part also with taste and skill. 
Altogether this is a very spirited and able work. When” 
completed, it should be in the possession of rome 
rican family. 


PusiisHEeR’s Carp.—We embrace this oppe 
at the close of our ninth volume, to speak of the 
provements for the future. Our old subscribers, wh 
have compared the present volume with former om 
must have noticed the vast superiority in execution o 
our mezzotints and fashion plates, especially of th 
latter. This greater elegance has been obtained 
additional expense; but we have found a return 
in the increased size of our subscription list. 
ingly we shall still further improve our work. Ta 
a most superb mezzotint, called “‘The Last’A 
will appear: it will be accompanied by the’ 
fashion plate we have ever published. That 
will be a specimen of what we intend todo. 
Onur prospectus announces a series of splendid 
zotints for the ensuing year. Some of these are serip 
tural subjects, similar in style and exécution to “Ti 
Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,” a plate for 
demand still continues. Others are from origi 
tures, elucidating patriotic traditions: one of 
“Sergeant J; = Rescuing the American 
by a celeb hern artist, is the most b 
thing of the kind ever published. Alli these will 
during the course of the next current magazine 
The original novel spoken of in the F j 
founded on a real incident in Anne Boleyn’s life: ai 
is probably the best romance Mrs. Stephens has 
written. This is saying much, for in the walk of lie 
torical fiction, she stands confessedly pre-eminent. ' 
We intend, in short, to make our magazine’ 
pensable to every lady, so that to be without it, 
regarded as a want of taste. We intend to 
already large circulation, by making it worth 








the subscription price! 








